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An IntroduGion to the Principles of Morals and Legiftation. By 
Jeremy Bentham, Efq. 4to. 19s. in Boards. Payne and Son. 


HIS work was printed in the year 1780; and in 

this interval Mr. Bentham has difcovered that the 

plan and the execution were in fome refpects imperfeét. 
Thefe Principles were defigned as an introduction to a plan of 
_@ penal code, in terminis ; and they would not now have been 
publifhed in their imperfedt ftate, but that they were effentially 
-neceflary to fome other treatifes, for our author is prolific, 
and many different works, either in manufcript, or already 
printed, 
formerly examined, owed its origin to our author’s Prin- i 
ciples not admitting of this crime, fo that he was led to en- al 
quire whether it was a crime or no: the purfuit of truth is 


endlefs, 


a fyitem, better than in the author’s own words. 


« An introduétion to a work which takes for its fubject the 
totality of any {cience, ought to contain all fuch matters, and 
-fuch matters only, as belong in common to every particu- 
lar branch of that fcience, or at leaft to more branches of it 
than one. Compared with its prefent title, the prefent work 
fails in both ways of being conformable to that rule. 

‘ As an introduétion to the principles of morals, in addition 
. to the analyfis it contains of the extenfive ideas fignified by the 
terms pleafure, pain, motive, and difpofition, it ought to have 
given a fimilar analyfis of the not lefs extenfive, though much 
lefs determinate, ideas annexed to the terms emotion, paffion, 
appetite, virtue, vice, and fome others, including the names of 
the particularvirtues and vices. But as the true, and, if he 
conceives right, the only true ground-work for the develope- 
ment of the latter fet of terms, has been laid by the explana- i 
tion of the former, the completion of fuch a dictionary, fo to «f 
ftyle it, would, in comparifon of the commencement, be little at 
more than a mechanical operation. 

¢ Again, as an introduction to the principles of legiflation in 
general, it ought rather to have included matters belonging 
exclufively to the civil branch, than matters more particu- 
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larly applicable tothe penal: the latter being but a means of 
compafling the ends propofed by the former. In preference, 
therefore, or at leaft in priority to the feveral chapters which 
will be found relative to punifhment, it ought to have exhibited 
a fet of propofitions which have fince prefented them/elves to 
him as affording a ftandard for the operations performed by 
government, in ‘the creation and diftribution of proprietary and 
other civil rights. He means certain axioms of what may 
be termed mental pathology, expreilive of the connection be- 
twixt the: feciings of the parties. concerned, and the feveral 
claffes of incidents, which cither call for, or are produced by, 
operations of the nature above mentioned. 

¢ The confideration of the divifion of offences, and every 
thing elfe that belongs to offences, ought, befides, to have pre- 
ceded the confideration of punifiment : for the idea of punilh- 
ment prefuppofes the idca of offence : punifhment, as fuch, not 
being inflicted but in confideration of offence. 

¢ Laitly. the analytical difcuffions relative to the claffifica- 
tion of offences, would, according to his prefent views, be 
transferred toa feparate treatife, in which the fyftem of legit 
lation is confidered folely in re{pect of its form: : in other words, 
in refpect to its method and terminology.’ 


Mankind, Mr. Bentham tells us, are governed by pleafure 
or pain; and on thefe the very extenfive principle of utility 
is founded. This principle is defcribed, and its. advantages 
above thofe adverfe to it, are pointed out > the adverfe prin- 
ciples are afceticifm, which, bya little perverfion, is made to 
-fignify the miftaken notion which has been often entertained, 
that by voluntary punifhment or mortification, we may obtain 
the favour.of the deity, or fame ; and fecondly, fympathy or 
antipathy, in other words, the inde! fenfe, rule of right, &c. 
The firft, our author thinks, is only the principle of utility 

« mifapplied,. and the fecond a negation of principle rather 
than any thing pofitive, 

Pleafures or pains, therefore, the origin, of. this. univerfak 
" principle of utility, are next examined, and their fources, or, 
in our author’s phrafeology, which is often a little affected, 
their ‘ fanctions’ are explained. ‘The great ufe of this chap- 

_ ter is to difcriminate the different kinds of pains and pleafures, 
_ and to point out ‘ the efficacy of certain moral forces.” The 
next chapter is on the means of meafuring the value of a § lot 
of pleafure or pain,’ for as thefe are the inftruments with 
which a legiflator works, it ismeceffary to examine their force. 
- There is, however, fome danger, that different individuals 
will not eftimate by. the fame. ttandard. The various kinds 
"of -pleafure’and: pain are. next enumerated very particularly. 
Our author pretends that his catalogue is complete ; and that 
it muft be fo, from the analytical procefs by which it was. 
formed, 
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formed, but the procefs is referved for a fature work. He then 
proceeds to thofe circumftances which influence the opera. 
tion of thefe different powers, inafmuch as they influence the 
fenfibility. 

After thefe preliminaries Mr. Bentham comes a little near- 
er to the fubje&t, in his chapter on human aétions. The 
demand for punifhment depends, he fays, in part, on the 
tendency of the a&, which is determined by its moft import- 
ant confequences ; and in part by the intention, including 
the confcioufnefs ; by the motives and difpofition. The firit 
part of the examination relates to the ad and its circum- 
ftances. An aét is either pofitive or negative, though thefe 
are often convertible, at leaft in their terms; external or in- 
ternal ; tranfitive or intranfitive, a diftinction not well difcri- 
minated, as the author means by tranfitive the communication 
of motion ; tranfient and continued, diftinguifhed from re~ 
peated ; divifible and indivifible. Circumftances are diftin- 
guifhed with equal minutenefs, which may probably be ufe- 
ful in examining the force of what is alledged in extenuation, 
or of what may aggravate a crime, It is not eafy to fay that 
much of this diftinétion is ufelefs, becaufe we do not yet fee 
the application ; but we are certain that our author’s fondnefs 
for fyftematical divifion has fometimes carried him into a dif 
gufting -minutenefs ; and his logical enquiries, for his analy- 
fis feems to depend on logical difquifition, have, we fufpeét, 
led him occafionally to refinements not really ufeful. The 
intention may regard the aét, or its confequences: but per- 
haps it may be more agreeable to felect our author’s example 
of diferent kinds of intention, t than to follow the abftra& dif- 
tinctions. 

‘One example will make all this clear. William IT. king 
of England, being out a ftag-hunting, received from fir Walter 
Tyrrel a wound, of which he died. - Let us take this cafe, and 
diverfify it with a variety of fuppofitions, correfpondent-to the 
diftinctions jut laid down. 

‘1, Firft then, Tyrrel did not fo much as entertain a 
thought of the king? s death; or, if he did, looked upon it as an 
event of which there was no danger. In either ot thefe cafes 
the incident of his killing the king was altogether uninten- 
tional. 

‘2. He.faw a flag running that way, and he faw the king 
riding that way at the fame time: what he aimed at was to 
kill the ftag "-he did not with to kill the king: ar the fame time 
he faw, that if he fhot, it was a: likely he fhould kill the king 
as the flag: yet for all that he fhot, and killed the king accord- 
ingly. in this cafe the incident of killing the king was inten- 
tional, but obliquely fo, | 
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» He killed the king on account of the hatred he bore 
him, and for no other reafon than the pleafure of dettroying 
him. In this cafe the incident of the king’s death was not only 
meat aps but ulumately intentional. 

‘4. He killed the king, intcnding fully fo to do; not for 
any hatred he bore him, but for the fake of plundering him 
when dead. In this cafe the incident of the king’s death 

was directly intentional, but not ulimately ; it was mediately 
intentional. 

. He intended neither more ror lefs than to kill the king. 
He had no other aim nor wifh. In this cafe it was exclutively 
as well as directly in‘entionsl: exclufively, to wit, with regard 
to esery other material incident. 

‘6. Sir Walter fhot the king in the right leg, as he was 
plucking a thorn out of it with his left hand. His intention 
was, by fhooting the arrow int» his leg 
cripple him in both thofe limbs at the fame ume. In this cafe 
the incident of the king’s being fhot in the lez was intentional : 
and that conjunct: vely with another which did not happen ; 
vi his being fhot in the hand. 

‘7, The intention of Tyrrel was to fhoot the king either in 
the hand or in the leg, but not in both; and ratherin the hand 
than inthe leg. In “this cafe the intention of fhooting in the 
leg was dis junttively concurrent, with regard to the other inei-« 
dent, and that with preference, 

‘8. His intention was to fhoot the king either in the leg or 
the hand, whichever might happen ; but not in both... In this 
cafe the intention was imexciuiive, but disjunctively fu: yet 

, that, however, without preference. 

‘.g. His intention was to fhoot the king either in the leg or 
the hand, or in both, as it might happen. In this cafe the 
intention was indi ifcriminately concurrent, with refpecét to the 
two incidents.’ 


Ss). Ma. Bentham next te how far eee or un- 
S vadvifednefs may influence the complexion of crimes. He then 
‘ ‘examines motives, which are all traced up to the two great 
principles, pleafure and pain ; and a catalogue of motives is 
added, correfponding to'that of pleafures and pains. The or- 
der of pre-eminence among motives, is a curious fection of 
this chapter. Good will, as it coincides moft clofely with 
the dictates of utility, is placed at the head; the love of re- 
putation and the defire of amity fucceed. He feels a difficul- 
ty of arranging religious motives, becaufe religion is fo various 
and oppofite in its effects, in confequence of the variety of its, 
tenets ; but at the bottom of the lift are placed the felf-regard- 
ing, diflocial motives and difpleafure. The difpofition is the 


laft circumftance which influences the tendency of any ation; 


and the difpofition is evinced from the apparent. tendency of 
the 


¢ through his hand, to 
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the acd, as well as from the nature of the motive. Mr, 
Bentham examines at great length the difpofition, as it is 
fhown by the tendency cf the aéi; and then proceeds to a 
curious problem—to meafure the depravity of a man’s difpo- 
fition. It is conftituted, hefays, by the /um of his intentions, 
which owe their birth to motives ; thefe are feducing or cor- 
rupting motives, and tutelary or preferving ones. After 
examining each kind in all its circumftances, he concludes, 
that the ftrength of the temptation in any cafe, after deduét- 
ing the force of the focial motives, is as the fum of the forces 
of the feducing, to the fum of the forces of the occafional tu- 
telary motives. This would not have appeared a difcovery 
if he had not omitted the fecond term —tq the power of re- 
fiftance ; for he then would only have faid, that the actions 
were good or bad, in proportion to the force or power of the 
mOiives; a pofition often repeated, and never difputed. Indica- 
tions which refpect the depravity of an offender’s difpofition, 
and rules for meafuring that depravity, follow. 

The confequences of a mifchievous act, form, as our author 
obferves, the laft link in the chain of caufes and effe&s, The 
mifchief of an 2& is, he remarks, the aggregate of its mif- 
chievous confequences, which was already implied in. the 
abiira& term of mifchief; but it is then divided into primary 
or fecondary confequences ; and among the fecondary is ar- 
ranged, with great propriety, the probability of affording a 
foundation for future outrages, not only by fhowing the prac. 
ticability of the attempt, bat by weakening the reftraining 
motives. It is, however, obferved, that in fome inftances, 
the fecondary confequences may be beneficial, when the pri- 
mary ones are injurious; as, for inftance, where the example 
made of the offender is more extenfively ufeful than his 
crime was hurtful. The mifchief of an a& may appear indeed 
in many different fhapes, and is not taken away by the nature 
of the motive; on the contrary, the fecondary mifchief of the 
at&t may be aggravated by the motive, fo far, at leaft, as re- 
fpects the future behaviour of the perfon. A mifchievous ac, 
our author thinks, is more fo when it proceeds from a felf- 
regarding than when from a diflocial motive. We fhall felect 
what Mr. Bentham obferves refpe&ting religion, as a motive, 

¢ Ifa man happen to take it into his head to affaffinate with 
his own hands, or with the fword of juftice, thofe whom he 
calls heretics, that is, people who think, or perhaps only fpeak 
differently upon a fubject which neither party underftands, he 
will be as much inclined to do this at one time as at another, 
Fanaticifm never fleeps ; itis never glutted; it is never ftopped 
by philanthropy; for it makes a merit of trampling on philan- 
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338 Introdu&ion to the Principles of Morals, &e. 
thropy: it is never ftopped by confcience ; for it has preffed 
con{cicnce into its fervice. Avarice, luft, and vengeance, have 


piety, benevolence, honour ; fanaticifm has nothing to oppofe 
it.’ 


Punifhment, according to Mr. Bentham, is in itfelf an evil, 
but it is enforced to prevent greater evils. It ought not, 
therefore, to be, inflicted, where there is no mifchief to pre- 
vent, that is, where the ac, on the whole, is not mifchievous, 
where it muft be inefficacious, unprofitable, or too expenfive ; 
and where it is needlefs, or the fubfequent mifchief may be 
better and more eafily obviated. Each of thefe cafes is fatis- 
factorily illuftrated and explained. When neither of thefe 
cafes occur, there are four objects of punifhment, 1ft, to pre- 
vent offences ; zdly, to prevent the moit mifchievous ones ; 
3dly, to preventunneceffary and wanton mifchief ; and, 4thly, 
to prevent it at the eafieft rate, or the leaftexpence. Various 
rules are laid down by which thefe different objeéts may be 
beft attained. ‘* The properties to be given to a lot of pu- 
nifhment’ are next afcertained. Punifhment ought to be 
variable, in proportion to the mifchief of the offence ; equable ; 
commenfurable to other punifhments, that is, where the low- 
eft degree of the more fevere is ftill greater than the highelt 
degree of that clafs which immediately follows: charatter- 
iftical, or fuitable to the offence, exemplary, frugal, fubfer- 
vient to reformation, difabling the offender to repeat the 
crime, fubfervient to compenfation, not unpopular and re- 
miffible. Many of thefe properties of punifhment are, in 
fome meafure, incompatible with each other, and fome are 
probably inadmiffible ; but this chapter ought, perhaps, to 
be confidered as a theoretical outline only. 

Mr. Bentham next proceeds to offences; and thefe he de- 
termines to be only aéts detrimental to the community, that 
is, to one or more of its members, either affignable or unaffign- 
able. This leads to a divifion of offences into private, fe- 
mipublic, felf-regarding, public, and complicated ; which are 
offences by falfhood, and offences againft truft. Thefe 
claffes are again fubdivided very minutely, and it will not be 
dificult to afcertain thofe fubordinate divifions. We fhall, 
however, tranfcribe our author’s manner of connecting of- 
fences againtt religion with the public offences. 

‘ Whether or no a man has done the aét which renders him 
an object meet for punifhment or reward, the eyes of thofe, 
whofoever they be, to whom the management of thefe engines 
is entrufied, cannot always fee, nor where it is punifhment that 
is to be adminiflered, can their hands be always fure to reach 


him. 
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him. To fupply thefe deficiencies in point of power, it is 
thought neceflary, or at leaft ufeful (without which the truth 
of the doGrine would be nothing to the purpofe) to inculcate 
into the minds of the people the belief of the exiflence of a 
power applicable to the fame purpofes, and not liable to the 
fame deficiencies: the power of a fupreme invifible Being, to 
whom a difpofition of contributing to the fame ends to which 
the feveral inftitutions already mentioned are calculated to 
contribute, muft for this purpofe be afcribed. It is of courfe 
expected that this power will, at one time or other, be employ- 
ed in the promoting of thofe ends ; and to keep upand ftrength- 
en this expectation among men, is fpoken of as being the eme- 
ployment of a kind of allegorical perfonage, feigned as before, 
tor convenience of difcourfe, and ftyled Religion. ‘To diminith 
then, or mifapply the influence of religion, is pro tanto to dimi- 
nifh or mifapply what power the ftare has of combating with 
effect, any of the before-enumerated kinds of offences ; that is, 
all kinds of offences whatfoever. Ads that appcar to have this 
tendency may be ftyled offences againft religion. Of thefe then 


may be compofed the tenth divifion of the clafs of offences 
againft the ftate*.’ 


It is with great regret that we cannot purfue our author in 
his fubdivifion into orders, and even into genera, which is 
carried no farther than the firft clafs. This part of his work 
is extremely curious and often important; but the parts are 
fo intimately connected, that a minuter analyfis would be to- 
tally inconfiftent with our limits. ‘That part which relates to 
infolvency is new and ingenious: we dare not fay that it is 
ftri€tly correct. 





‘ * It may be obferved, that upon this occafion I confider religion in 
no other light, than in refpect of the influence it may have on the hap- 
pinefs of the prefent life. Asto the effects it may have in affuring us of, 
and preparing us for, a better life to come; this isa matter which comes 
not within the cognizance of the legiflator.—See tit. (Offences againft 
religion). 

‘ J] fay, offences again religion, the fictitious entity: not offences 
againft God, the real being. For what fort of pain fhould the act of a 
feeble mortal occafion to a being unfufceptible of pain? How fhould an 
offence affect him? Should it be an offence againft his perfon, his proper 
ty, his reputation, or his condition ? 

‘ It has commonly been the way to put offences againft religion foremoft. 
The idea of precedence is naturally enough connected with that of reve- 
rence. Ex Ao; agywpec8a.—But for exprefling reverence, there are other 
methods enough that are lefs equivocal : and in point of method and per- 
{picuity, it is evident, that with regard to offences againft religion, neither 
the nature of the milchief which it is their tendency to produce, ner the 
reafon there may be for punifhing them, can be underftood, but from the 
confideration of the feveral mifchiefs which refult from the feveral other 
forts of offences. In a political view, it is only becaufe thofe others are 
mifchicvous, that effences againft religion are fo too,’ 
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The laft chapter of this volume is on the limits between 
private ethics and the art of legiflation ; for legiflation com- 
prehends the civil and the penal laws, while offences and pu- 
nifhments comprehend only the laft branch. Thefe two 
branches cannot be eafily diftinguifhed; and we may alfo, after 
Mr. Bentham, remark, that the limits between legiflation and 
private ethics, are not eafily afcertained. Our author firit 
begins with ethics, and examines the diftin@ion between pri- 
vate ethics and legiflation, in the cafes which he formerly 
pointed out as unmeet for punifhment. Where punifhment 
would be unprofitable, ethics may, perhaps, be of fervice. 
On the whole, private ethics teach how each man may difpole 
of himfelf, to purfue the courfe moft conducive to his own 
happinefs, by means of fuch motives as offer of themfelves. 
Legifiation, on the contrary, teaches how man, in fociety, 
Should purfue that courfe which is conducive to the good of 
the whole, by motives calculated for that purpofe by the le- 
giflature. The next diftinétion is between penal and civil 
jurifprudence, The general title may be divided into expo- 
fitory, that branch which explains what the law is; and cen- 
forial, or what it ought to be. Laws are indecd fubdivided 
according to their extent, the political quality of thofe they 
are intended to regulate, the time of their being in force, 
the manner in which they are expreffed, and the concern they 
have with punifhment. It is the laft diftin@tion which is the 
author’s objeét; but he only ftates the queftion: he means 
to examine itin a future work. Some flight hints of what 
may be expected in this new work are fubjoined ; but we 
fhall prefer waiting for a more full difcuffion, 

Such nearly is the very elaborate work of our author, 
which, as a fyftem, is in fome degree new: itis vait, compre- 
henfive, and abie. When we have, however, given it this 
character, we mult remark, that the outline is filled up very 
unequally. Long and intricate difcuffions end in trifling 
conclufions ; affedted refinement fometimes ftands in the place 
of ufeful diftin@tions, and the parade of fyftem is fo highly 
laboured as frequently to difguft, with that formal regularity, 
which, perhaps, under better management, would be con- 
yenient and ufeful, Yet, with our author’s improvements, a 
little attention to the more elegant ornaments, and fome care 
in rendering the fyftematic regularity lefs glaring, he might 
render his work both pleafing and ufeful, 
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Medical Inquiries and Obfervations. To which is added an Ap- 
pendix, containing Ob/ervations on the Duties of a Phyfician, 
and the Methods of improving Medicine. Ly Benjamin Rufh, 
M.D. The Second Edition. 8vo. 4s.in Boards. Dilly. 


R. Rufh has colle&ted into one volume the different eflays 

which were fcattered in various colleétions, fome that ap- 

pear to have been printed feparately, and others which feem 

now to be publifhed for the firft time. The fecond edition in 

the title page refers, we believe, only to the reprinting in Eng- 

land. We fhall notice, in their order, the different traéts 
which have not yet occurred in our former warfare. 

The firft is an Enquiry into the Natural Hiftory of Medicine 
among the Indians of North America, and a comparative View 
of the Difeafes and Remedies with thofe of civilized Nations. 
This effay was read in 1774 to the American Philofophical So- 
ciety. It has no place in the firft or fecond volume of their 
Tranfactions, and indeed it was read fubfequent to the publica- 
tion of the firft. We donot perceive that it contains any im- 
portant obfervation which is new. Our author traces, from 
the manners and the habits of the Indians, their peculiar dif- 
eafes ; and he tells us he does not find that they were ever fub- 
ject to fcurvy. Indolence and unalimentary food are the pa- 
rents of this difeafe ; butto neither are Indians accuftomed. We 
remember, however, in fome of the American fieges of the 
feven years war, to have heard that this difeafe appeared among 
them. The venereal difeafe was, he thinks, communicated by 
the Europeans; and he obferves, that the leprofy, elephantia- 
fis, and fcurvy, appear to be different modifications of the 
fame diforder. This is a vague and loofe obfervation, which 
is only fupported by a very diftant avalogy. If there was a clafs 
of difeafes, ftyled depravationes, to it each of thefe might be 
referred ; but the elephantiafis is no more connected with fiphi- 
lis than with rickets. Their appearing in the middle ages, 
when Europe, little cultivated, abounded with marfhes, might 
equally prove their connection with bilious, remittent, and pu- 
trid fevers. Madnefs, melancholy, fatuity, and gout, except 
a few rare inftances, where rum has been freely and habitually- 
drank, are unknown among the Indians. Dentition occafions 
few complaints, and worms feem to produce none. 

The Indian remedies are few; and thofe chiefly natural ones, 
by increafing the natural evacuations. A piece of rotten wood 
fet on fire, and burning gradually downward like moxa, is not 
the ‘ potential,’ but the actual cauftic. Their peculiar reme- 
dies our author greatly diftrufts, and we think with reafon: even 
their boafted remedies for the venereal difeafe, they aflift with 
profufe perfpisations ; and they at lait fometimes fail. After 
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much enquiry, Dr. Rufh never found one well attefted cafe of 
the efficacy of the Indian fpecifics. Our author next proceeds 
to the difeafes and remedies of civilized nations; and infifts 
itrgngly on an obfervation which we lately made, and which we 
find has excited attention, as well as drawn forth a little criti- 

cifm, that nature is often blind, often unequal, and often erro- 

neous in her attempts. ‘The comparative view of each is then 
given. In this account we perceive violent difeafes gradually 

finking into the more chronic and more dangerous. Fevers, 

particularly the violent ongs, are in their wane: pleurifies and 
peripneumonies are finking into catarrhs and confumptions ; and 

it is fuppofed that in a few years the gout w'll be loft ina train 

of hypochondriac, hyfteric, and biltous diforders. Our author 

1s, however, miftaken, when he tells us that the nervous fever 
does not occur among the epidemics defcribed by Sydenham : 

it is only difguifed by the inflammatory fymptoms in the be- 

ginning, which ftill occafionally occur, though they are more 
mild than formerly. It is the new fever of 1685, defcribed 

p- 517, ed. Leid. The various details which the comparifon 

affords we cannot abridge; but we may remark, that our au- 

thor is not one of thofe fpeculators who purfue theories too far. 

However it may appear advifeable, in general, for the mother 

to be herfelf the nurfe of the child, he thinks, perhaps with 

teafon, that the weak ftamina of an infant born of a mother, 

enervated by difitpation or difeafe, may be better recruited from 

the healthy bofom of a robuft nurfe. It is a new and bold ex- 

prefiion, that hofpitals and difpenfaries exhibit fomething like 

the application of the mechanical powers to the purpofes of be- 

nevolence, fince they relieve fo great a weight of dittrefs at fo 

little expence. Jt appears, on the whole, that if civilization 

introduces fome difeafes, others are relieved in confequence of 
its inftitutions ; and it affords more varied and more certain 

means of cure. Some rules are added for the improvement of 

the health of the Pennfylvanians in general. 

The fecond Effay is a very in rerefting one, * An Account of 
the Climate of Pennfylvania, and its Influence on the human 
Body.’ This province lies between 39° 43° 25”, and 42® 
north latitude, including about 2° 16’ 35” of latitude from 
north to fouth, or about 157 miles. It contains about 5° 40° 
40’ mn longitude, and Philadelphia is in 75° 8’ weft of Green- 
wich.—We perceive a little aifeCtation, which may be the fouree 
of inconveniencies, in an attempt to make the firft meridian 
pats through Philadelphia —A black mould and a clay cover 
the groun ad, while immenfe beds of lime-ftone are found beneath. 
‘The Alleganey mountains are about 1300 feet above the 


plains beneath. The ftrata, on the weft fide of thefe mountains, 
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is defcribed in the following forcible language in the Colum- 
bian Magazine : 

¢ The country (fays Mr. Rittenhoufe in a letter to a friend 
in Philadelphia), when viewed from the wellern ridge of the 
Allegany, appears to be one vaft, extended plain. All the va- 
rious ftrata of {tone feem to lie undifturbed in the fituation in 
which they were firft formed, and the layers of ftone, fand, 
clay, and’coal, are nearly horizontal.’ 


The barometer. in Philadelphia is pretty ftationary, and its 
changes rather fucceed than precede the changes of weather ; 
the range of the thermometer is not only extenfive, but its mo- 
tions are fudden and confiderable within a fhort {pace : 


¢ From the accounts which have been handed down to us by 
our anceftors, there is reafon to believe that the climate of 
Pennfylvania has undergone a material change, Thunder and 
lightning are lefs frequent, and the cold of our winters and 
heat of our fummers are lefs uniform, than they were forty or 
fifty years ago. Nor is this a'l. The f{prings are much colder, 
and the autumfs more temperate than formerly, infomuch that 
cattle are not houfed fo f-on by one month as they were in for- 
mer years. Within the laft eight years, there have been fome 
exceptions to patt of thefe obfervations. The winter of the 
year 1779, 8c, was uniformly and,uncommonly cold. The 
river Delaware was frozen near three months during this win- 
ter, and public roads for waggons and fleighs connected the 
city of Philadelphia in many places with the Jerfey fhore. The 
thicknefs of the ice in the river near the city, was from fixteen 
to nineteen inches, and the depth of the froft in the ground 
was from four to five teet, according to the expofure of the 
ground and the quality of the foil. This extraordinary depth 
of the froft in the carth, compared with its depth in more nor - 
thern and colder countries, is occafioned by the long delay of 
fnow, which leaves the earth without a covering during the lait 
autumnal and the firft winter months. Many plants were de- 
flroyed by the inienfenefs of the cold during this winter. The 
ears cf horned catile and the feet of hogs expofed to the air, 
were froft-bitten; fquirrels perifhed in their holes, and par- 
tridges were often found dead in the neighbourhood of farm- 
houles. The mercury in January ftood for feveral hours at 52% 
below c, in Fahrenheit’s thermometer ; and during the whole 
of this month (except on one day), it never rofe in the city of 
Philadelphia fo high as to the freezing poiat.’ 


There are not, however, many days, in fummer or winter, 
when the mercury rifes above 80%, or falls below 30°. The 
higheft point, which we find remarked in this effay, is g5®: 
at Brandywine, about thirty miles from Philadelphia, it is re- 
corded in the Philofophical Tranfactions, that the mercury on 
the 2d of January, 1787, was at 22° helowo. The mean 
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temperature, .and the ufual heat of the fprings is about g21, we 
fhould fufpe& it to be, more correétly, about 533.*. In win- 
ter, the fair winds are from the north-weift, and the rainy ones 
from the north-eaft, nearly in the direction of the lakes. The 
former are cold as well as dry; and the bark of trees is thicker, 
and the plaiiter of houfes firmer in that than in any other di- 
rection. The quantity of water appears to be diminifhing : 
many creeks are dry, and many mills are become ufelefs: this 
can hardly be attributed to the formation of meadows, for as 
much water would be gained by draining as could poffibly be 
loft by ditching. Floods from quickly thawing ice and ftorms 
are ftill common; but the latter lefs fo than in fome former 
years. 

In Pennfylvania inflammatory fevers have declined, in pro- 
portion to the progrefs of luxury, as in other places. The fe- 
vers from miafmata, the bilious and putrid remittents, have in- 
creafed as the wood has been cleared without cultivation; and 
diminifhed as cultivation has been employed. Damps without 
heat are not injurious ; and almoft every kind of weather, when 
long continued, is healthy, except when peculiar winds bring 
the exhalations of marfhes. Of particular difeafes we may men- 
tion a typhus, complicated with pneumonia, a cizcumftance not 
very uncomnion in Pennfylvania and fome northern countries, 
which has been attributed to the great fedative power of violent 
cold. It is lefs common in England. Various other facts of 
importance, but chiefly local, are recorded in this effay. 

The account of the bilious remittent fever, as it appeared in 
Philadelphia in the fummer and autumn of the year 1780, fol- 
lows. It was a fever from a moiit powerful fedative caufe, and, 
independent of the local affection, feems not very unlike the 
influenza of 1782, which every one who felt will remember. 
The general determination was to the biliary fyftem, though it 
eccafionally affected the lungs. The following faét was pecu- 
Rar to both epidemics, and the conclufion is of very great im- 
portance, as well as applicable to every fever. 


¢I conftantly recommended to my patients, in this flage of 
the diforder, tolie in bed. This favoured the eruption of the 
rath, and the folution of the difeafe by perfpiration. Perfons 
who ftruggted againft the fever by fitting up, or who attempted 
to fhake it off by labour or exercife, cither funk under it, or 
had a flow recovery. 

“A clergyman of a refpectable character from the country, 
who was attacked by the difeafe in the city, returned home, 





* The heat of April is fifty-four degrees three-tenths, and the mean 
heat of April at Pitttburg, two hundred and eighty-four miles weft of 
Philadelphia, inthe year 1788, was fifty-feven degrees one-third. 
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fron a defire of being attended by his own family, and died in 
a few days afterwards. This is only one, of many cafes, in 
which I have obferved travelling, even in the eafieft carriages, 
to prove fatal in fevers after they were formed, or after the firft 
fymptoms had fhewn themfelves. The quickeft and moft ef- 
fectual way of conquering a fever, in moft cafes, is, by an 
early fubmiffion to it.’ 


The practice was very judicious; but we find nothing pecu- 
liarly ufeful to tranfcribe or abridge. Opium fucceeded very 
well in this epidemic. 

The next effay is an account of the Scarlatina Anginofa, as 
it appeared in Philadelphia in the years 178 3 and 1784. The 
principal peculiarity of the complaint was the frequent occur- 
rence of {welling in the neck, and near the fauces; but we do 
not perceive that there was any tendency to fuppuration in the 
tumors, except in two cafes, which ended fatally. Delirium 
feems to have been owing to the excefs of debility, and not, as oc- 
curred ina fimilar epidemic in England, foon after that period, 
a common attendant. It arofe, in Pennfylvania, from violent 
and continued rains, attended with very inconftant alternations of 
very great heat and cold. The only peculiarity which we find in 
the practice, was giving calomel with the emetics, chiefly, we 
apprehend, to fecure ftools, though our author fpeaks as if 
he thought it poffeffed alfo fome “fpecific power. In 1787, 
many perfons were affected with fudden f{wellings on their eye- 
lids and lips; thefe Dr. Ruth fuppofes to be connected with the 
epidemic, which continued to prevail, even at that time. 

The Cholera Infantum feems to depend on the heat of the 
feafon. The bilious difcharges are violent, and often fcetid: 
the fever of the remitting kind, attended with great debility 
and infenfibility ; fometimes the head is affected, fo as to pro- 
duce delirium or mania. It appears to be connected with the 
cholera and remitting fever of adults. The remedies are the 
mildeft evacuants, both of the ftomach and bowels ;.the occafional 
and prudent ufe of opiates in the itomach, re€tum, or in exter- 
nal applications ; ; warm cordials and tonics. The chief depend- 
ance is, however, on country air, as, if there was fomething dele- 
terious in the atmofphere of Philadelphia. The rules for pre- 
venting the difeafes confiftin changing the air, and keeping up 
the vis vite by the moderate ufe of cordials. 

Dr. Rufh now thinks that there is a cynanche trachealis hu- 
mida, as well as fpafmodica. ‘Thefe are probably the ex- 
tremes; but from the few cafes which occur in England, it is 
not eafy to afcertain the fact. We have reafon to believe that 
both kinds are generally united; and, though it has been our 
fate to fee chiefly the humid cafes, we have almoft alwavs feen 
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marks of fpafm. Dr. Cullen is, we fufpect, generally “right, 
when he confiders fome catarrhal inflammation as the foundaticn 
of the difeafe. Our author thinks calomel almoft a fpecific: a 
large dofe is given at firft, and then fmaller dofes every day. 
We-fhould be glad to find that this wouid fucceed. 

In all autumnal intermittents, our author tells us; that if the 
bark fails, after two or three days trial, it will ufvally be fuc- 
cefsful after blifters have been applied to the wrifts, But if, 
from neglect or accident, the difeafe fhould be protracted to the 
winter months, it may be cured by one or two moderate bleed- 
ings. ‘The firft part reminds us of an empirical prattice of ap- 
plying plafters of pix Burgund. to the wriffs. We remember, 
that in a cafe of great debility, we allowed of the application, 
becaufe the patient would take bitters to recover her flrength, 
but objected to the ufe of the bark. She employed both reme- 
dies, and was cured; though the difpute ftill remains between 
us which was the effectual one. If Dr. Rufh’s two obfervations 
fhould feem trifling, he affures us of their being well founded. 

Drinking very cold water, when the thermometer is above 
§5° is attended with violent pains, fpafms, and often apparent 
death. The remedy is laudanum; and the fubfequent inflam- 
- mations that may attend are cured in the ufual way. The eff- 
cacy of common falt in the cure of hemoptyfis, we mentioned 
m.our review of the laft volume of the Memoirs of the Medical 
Society. From a tea to a iable fpoonful is given immediately, 
and repeated every day. It is ufeful in active as well as paffive 
hemorrhages, and its effe&ts may be owing to its ftimulant power 
on the cefophagus, by which it draws away the fluids from the 
lungs. 

In the Obfervations on Confumptions we find a fingular, 
_ perhaps a juft remark: ‘ That the remedies: muft be fought 
for in thofe exercifes and employments which give the grcatett 
- vigour to the conftitution.’? Many inftances are adduced, where 
a change from a fedentary to an active life, even in expofed fi- 
tuations, have cured phthifes. If this change be impracticable, 
tonics,:and thofe remedies which keep up the vigour and force 
of the conftitution, are to be fubftituted ; but the employment 
of thefe we do not yet underftand. There is one excellent and juft 
“ obfervation relating to the difeafe. With the greateft debility 
of the conftitution there is often an inflammatory diathefis of 
_. the arterial fyftem, which requires an antiphlogiftic plan, and 
. the mildeft diet; when that goes off, tonics and full diet are 
‘. proper. Ah! that * when’—* how fad a paffage ’tis |’ It often 
. remains during the life; but there is ftill a foundation for the 
remarks when its violence is leffened, when there is a want of 


-wigour in the conititution, when the lighter dict cannot be taken 
in 
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in any quantity, or when it apparently fails of fupporting the 
ftrength, the food may be more nourifhing. We point out this 
more freely, as we own that we have carried our inftru@tions on 
this rule too far, and infifted more ftrongly and more indifcri- 
minately on low diet than experience warrants. But where is 
the practitioner who at any period of his life can fay, ¢ I am 
now perfe&; I can learn no more?’ ‘This indirect ftimu- 


lus, or inflammatory diathefis confined to the arterial fyftem, 


fhould be often kept in view, particularly when luxurious, fe- 
dentary, or fafhionable females are the patients. 

Dr. Ruth next offers his opinion on worms and on anthelmin- 
tic medicines. It is commonly fuppofed that worms are almoft 


-a part of children’s conftitutions ; and it is an obfervation of the 


North American Indians, that the fever brings the worms, not 
worms the fever. Our author goes farther, and afks, whe-~ 
ther diforders may not arife from the want of worms? In 
eighteen rats, which were killed, a kind of tenia was found in 
the livers of ail except two, and thefe were in a very lean flate. 
Our author, with great propriety, rejects worms as a caufe of 
fever; but thinks many of the chronic and nervous difeafes 
ef children owing to them. We have been accuitomed to think 
the fame, and have given anthelmintic medicines, by which the 
difeafe has been fometimes cured without any worms being dif- 
charged; anda very great number of worms have been evacuated 
in other inftances, without any effect onthe difeafe. The whole 
fubje& is, therefore, fo far, in the fame uncertainty as before. 
Our author’s experiments on the effects of different fubftances 
on earth-worms are very uncertain; and yet he applics them to 
the inteftinal worms with much confidence. Weneed make no 


obfervations on the circumftances, which in thefe experiments’ 


feem not to have been attended to; but may remark, that the 
moft poifonous fubftances to worms were acids, alkalis, and 
neutrals; the moft innocent, jalap, bearsfoot, and gamboge. 
Arfenic fearcely injured them; and rum was highly poifonous. 


_ Opium, pink-root, and .tobacco, were not fo injurious as ho~ 


ney, fugar, and manna. Green vitriol killed worms in a mi- 
pute ; and calomel only after forty-nine minutes. We need not 
add any thing more to warrant our concluding, that thefe ex- 
periments are wholly inapplicable, The anthelmintic virtue of 
common falt refts on a better foundation than thefe trials; it has 
been often found to be ufeful by experience, in dofes of about 


half a drachm every morning, on an empty ftomach, Oil of 


turpentine, as well as the juices of onions and garlic, are often 
-ufeful. Dr. Ruth knows no more certaiaz anthelmintic than 
pink-root: we find it weak and inefficient, probably becaufe 
we do not ufe it frefh. With us the bearsfoot is a more cer- 
tain 
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tain remedy againft worms than any given medicine in any af- 
figned complaint, not excepting the reputed fpecifics, mercury 
and bark; and this not from two or three cafes, but as many 
hundreds, perhaps as many thoufands. We muft not conclude. 
our account of this effay without remarking, that Dr. Rufh 
gives green vitriol, ina dofe from five to thirty grains every 
morning to children between one and ten years old. To adults, 
from the experience of an old fea-captain, he gives from two 
drachms to half an ounce, every morning for four or five days, 
This empirical practice was recommended and fucceeded with 
the captain in difcharging a tenia. 

The external Ufe of Arfenic in the Cure of Cancers; Obfer- 
vations on the Caufe and Cure of Tetanus, with the Refult of 
Obfervations made on the Difeafes which occurred in the Hof- 
pitals of the United States during the late War, we have already 
examined. ‘The Influence of the Military and Political Events 
of the American Revolution on the Human Mind, affords many 
curious inftances of the effects of a lively intereft, robuft exer- 
tions, hope, fear, defpondency, and joy. ‘The Inquiry into 
the Relation of Taites and Aliments to each other, and the In- 
fluence of this Relation on Health and Pleafure, is curious, but 
often fanciful, and, at beft, imperfect. 

The Appendix contains ‘ Obfervations on the Duties of a 
Phyfician, and the Methods of improving Medicine, accommo- 
dated to the prefent State of Society and Manners in the United 
State.” Many of the obfervations in this little effay are local, 
but others are adapted to every fituation and every climate : 
the whole of this Appendix, and indeed of the volume before 
us, reflects the higheit credit on the judgment and candour, the 
knowledge and experience ofits author. 





Ob/fervations upon the Expediency of Revifing the prefent Englifb 
Per fion of the Four Gofpels, and of the A&s of the Apoftles. 
By Fohn Symonds, LL.D. 4tt. 05. Od. fewed. Payne 
and Son. 

HILE we have felt, with their full. force, the difagree- 

able impreflions which incorrect tranflation, and occa- 
fionally inelegant language, can produce, we have hefitated, 
or fpoken with cautious apprehenfion, concerning the propri- 
ety of a revifal, or at leaft a revifal of the prefent Englith 
verfion of the Bible for popular ufe. Common minds can 
with difficulty difcriminate between the language and the fub- 
ftance; and, in lofing the one they will be in no little an- 
xiety refpecting the other: befides, that the long ufe of writ- 
ings, avowedly facred, gives a venerable air to the lan- 


guage, and feems almof to confeerate it to the fervice of re- 
ligion. 
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ligion... The inconveniencies which arife from the errors, or 
from thofe errors which affefl the fenfe, aré fo often obviated 
in the pulpits and occafional: tracts, that we fufpect their dan- 
ger is magnified, while we are certain that their importance 
is exaggerated. The pious error of our tranflators, in ren- 

ering kesua, damnation, does not, we believe, at this time 
keep any one from the Lofd’s table. But, when we have 
fhortly recapitulated the reafons which formerly induced us, 
and they have not yet loft their force, to doubt of the pro- 
priety of a new verfion, we need fcarcely add, that they do 
not militate againft the liberal attempts of the learned and 
candid critic, who writes for the claffical reader. We have 
warmly and chearfully praifed Dr. Campbell’s volumes ; 
and our author’s candour, liberality, and learning command 
our warmeft efteem. From labours like his religion will be 
divefted of her gloomy and monatftic air; the facred writings 
will attract the attention of the man of tafte and learning ; 
and Chriftianity will be eftablifhed on a firmer bafis, We 
could with only that the peafant may retain his former ver- 
fion, and truft to the paftoral care of his {piritual inftrutor to 
obviate the errors into which our former tranflatots may pof- 
fibly lead him. 

Dr. Symonds will excufe us for the diftin&tion we thought 
it neceflary to make; and we fhall now proceed to give fome 
account of his iiienia, His chief care has been, he tells us, 
to compare our prefent verfion with feveral tranflations in dif- 
ferent languages, which was actually done.by king James’s 
tranflators; and to point out the principal ambiguities and 
faults in ourown. Our author aims not at a full examinas 
tion, and begs his reader’s excufe if any unintentional pla- 
giarifm in it fhould be obferved, fince he has religioufly a- 
{cribed every obférvation to its proper author, where he knew 
the obfervation had been made before. We ought not to 
omit the warm eulogium, at the conclufion of the preface, 
on the late Mr. Harmer, whofe learning feems to have been 
the leaft of his qualifications: he was meek, modeft, temper- 
ate, conciliating, unaffectedly pious, and indifcriminately 
benevolent. 

_ Perfpicuity, our author obferves, is not only the chief 
beauty of ftyle, but effentially requifite in a verfion of the Holy 
Scriptures: the ambiguities, however, in the Englifh verfion 
are numerous. It is often difficult to find the antecedent to 
which the relatives refer, and fometimes there feems to be 
‘none: at leaft there is none in the detached portion read in 


churches, by the arbitrary, and often improper divifion into. 


chapters, It is remarkable, that of all the numerous verfions 
Vow. LXVIL. Nov. 1789. Bb examined 
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380 S Obfervations on revifiag the Four Go/pels: 
examined by our aythor, not one is to be found wholly free 
from this defe&. ‘The third chapter relates to it; and the 
firit inftance is Matthew iii. 16. where ‘ he faw’ is fuppofed 
toreferto John. Dr. Campbell, we perceive, has avoided 
this dificulty, perhaps at the rifk of a little inaccuracy. He 
fays, ‘ the Spirit of God appeared ;’ buted: can fcarcely have 
this power. ‘The antecedent in Matthew v. 12. is, we think, 
faficiently perfpicuous; but our author’s alteration renders 
it more fo. Dr. Symonds proceeds, and points out various 
ambiguities in each of the four Gofpels, and in the Acts of 
the Apoftles ; but thofe, which depend on the omiflion of 
Jefus, can perhaps be {carcely ftyled ambiguiries, for He, 
without any antécedent, can, in general, be underftood of 
no other perfon, As we fhall endeavour to felect an intereft- 
ing inftance of-each fault, we fhall tranfcribe the obfervation 
on Luke vy. 17. | 


‘6 And it came to pafs on a Cettain day as he was teaching, 
that there were Phariiees and dodtors.of the law fitting by, whieh 
were come.from every town of Galilee, and Judea, and Feru- 
falem, and the power of the Lord was prefent to heal them.” 
Dr. Macknight obferves in his very ufeful effay, that the rela- 
tive pronoun avec, in this verfe, refers not to the Pharifees, 
and dottors of the law, who are juft before mentioned, but. to 
fuch fick people'as were in the crowd ; agreeably to the ufe of 
relative pronotins *.. This may be true in refpect to a Greek 
relative-pronouwn ;’ but‘an Enghfficone muft neceffarily refer to 
the neareft, and not to a remoteiantecedent. We fhould there- 
fore render siz roudobar avres, * to heal thofe who had difeafes.” 
The author of the verfion of Monts has avoided any obfcurity : 
‘“¢ Ja verty du Seigneur agiffoit pour la guerifon des malades.” 
So likewife L’Entant and Beaufobre: ‘la vercu du Seigneur 
fe déploya dans Ja guerifon des malgdes.”” And Wicklif has ju. 

“dicioufly departed from the Vulgate on this occafion: ‘* And 
the vertu of the Lord was to heele (yd men.”»—Perhaps it would 
not be improper to place a colon after ropoddacxaro, and to read 
with the Cambridge MS. zcay d eanrvbores, &c. in which cafe 
this verfe might be thus rendered: ‘¢ While Jefus was teach- 
ing ona certain day, /everal Phartfees and doctors of the Jaw 
were fitting by: and there were alfo thofe who came out of every 
town of Gelilee, and Judea, and from Jerufalem; and the 
power of the Lord was prefent to heal them.” 


The Cambridge MS. is, we believe, fingular in this read- 
‘Yng, though, fo far as we can perceive, it is the only me- 





« * Fffay iv. on tranflating the Greek language ufed by the writers of 
the N. T. p:49.—Mr. Pilkington, in his Remarks, &c. p. 99. quotes 
Luke v..17. and feems to have too haftily defended the indeterminate ufe 
of pronouns in the Englifh language.” 


thod 





‘thod of avoiding the ambiguity in the original, for Dr.“Mac- 
knight’s obfervation is:too indifcriminate.. Dr. Campbell has 
very properly rendered the paflage in this manner: 4 One 
day, as.he was.teaching, and Pharifees and: doctors of law 
were fitting by, who had come,from Jerufalem, and from 
every town of Galilee, and jadea, the: power of the Lord was, 
exerted in the! care of the fick.’ Dr. Symoads’ obferyation on 
Luke vii. 29. orefpedting the phrafe of jultifying God, is pers 
feétly proper. Perhaps Dr: Campbell’s * glorified’ is not 
the moft corre& verfion of ixiwcrav, our author’s * acknow« 
Tedged the juftice,” 1s much more Proper. 

The next fource of ambiguity 1 is the ufe. of equivocal ex- 
preflions. In Matthew xviii. 23. ¢ Woald take an account of 
his fervants,’ inftead of, fettle his accounts with his fervants, 
is an inftance of this kind; * worfhip,’ inftead of humbly in- 
treat (mgooxuvtw, Matth. xviii. 26.), is another; and, indeed, 
as Dr. Symonds very juftly obferves, the word qwor/hip is too 
often ufed in the facred writ without fufficient authority : 


© Aéts vil. 38. «¢ Who received the lively oracles to give unto 
us.” Wetfterh mentions acyoy as being in the editions of Eraf- 
mus, Colinzus,&c. and this was the reading adopted by the 
Vulgate; which feems to be unexceptionable. Thus Wick- 
lif: ¢* the wordis of lyf,” and to the fame purport in Tyndal, 
Coverdale, and the Biftiop’s Bible, But if we retain the com- 
mon reading, ''viz. Aoysx Cwrra, we muft at leaft render it, ¢*the 
living oracles,”” and expunge the equivoeal epithet *“ lively.” 


Another fource of ambiguity is occafioned by au indeter- 
minate ufe. of prepoftions. But this chapter furnifhes no- 
thing very \interefting, and indeed nothing dk ambiguous, 
though from.this caufe there are many inelegancies, which 
might be fafely, if filently rectified. 

The fixth chapter is on paflages ungrammatical; and thefe 
alfo, though they greatly injure the elegance of the facred 
writings, have no great effect on the perfpicuity, The learned 
can eafily corre&t them, and the unlearned ufe the fame lan- 
guage. The frft part relates to,participles, and the modes 
and times of verbs; but, with.re{pect to the modes and times 
of verbs, the Janguage had not at that period, nor many years 
afterwards, attained toa moderate fhare of correctnefs, Even 
Addifon ufes the indicative after the hypothetical conjunc- 
tion. Though this be a fault, it cannot, therefore, be with more 
propriety imputed to the tranflators than thar they had not em- 
ployed in their verfion the Sanfcrit, or facred language of Ben- 
gal. Befides, at this time, we have’not properly eftablithed 
the paft tenfe of many verbs, as thofe of to eat, to fpit, or to 
readewate, {pat, and redde, though they have been employ- 
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ed, are ancouth and unpleafant. ‘Fhe following tranflatiow 
of John xix. 24. is undoubtedly very reprehenfible in our 
verfion : . 


‘¢ They faid therefore among themfelves, Let us not rez it, 
&c.”” Either “ rend it,” or ‘ divide it,” as in Tyndal, and 
in moft of our old verfions.~-Theré is @ worfe fault in Matth. 
xxvii. gt. ** And behold! the veil of the temple was rent iz 
swain [in two, or, in pieces] from the top to the bottom; and 
the earth did quake [trembled], and the rocks rent [were rent.’’] 
There are undoubtedly fome Englifh verbs which have both an 
active and a neuter fignification; but the verb ‘‘ to rend”? is 
not of this clafs; yet even if it were, it would be improperly 
ufed in its two forms, in the fame fentence; forthis, how a- 
greeable foever to the learned languages, feems contrary tothe 
genius of our own,” 


The adverbs, Dr. Symonds remarks, are often mifplaced, 
fometimes nugatory; and the adverb * alfo’ occafionally de- 
ftroys the fenfe of,the original. The firft inftance of this 
kind is a very ftriking one: it is in Matth. ii. 8. 

«¢ And he fent them to Bethlehem, and faid, Go and fearch 
diligently for the young child, and when ye have found him, 
bring me word again, that I may come and worfbip bim alfo.”” 
Bifhop Pearce faw, that the adverb a//o, in this verfe, ought 
to refer to Herod ;. for the words of the original are émws xayw 
eAQwy, 8c. but our tranflators, by mifplacing it, have connect- 
ed it with ‘‘ the child Jefus.”? Herod fays to the wife men, 
«¢ When ye have found him, bring me word, that I a/f (i. e. 
as well as you) may go and worfhip him.” But our prefent 
verfion conveys a very different fenfe, and makes the pronoun 
‘¢ him” emphatical, inftead of * I,” as if he had faid, ¢* that 
I may go and worfhip Jefus, as well as worthip others.”’ — 


In Luke xxiii. 32. it isfaid, and there were al/o two other 
malefactors led with htm ; a tranflation which is obvioufly 
éxceptionable in more than one refpeét. Dr. Symonds has 
éxamined this text particularly, and feems to approve of 
H. Stephens’ and Mr. Bowyer’s putting xaxapyos between 
commas. Dr. Prieftley has followed the fame method—* and 
there were alfo two others, malefattots, led with him.’ Dr. 
Campbell, we think, more neatly and happily has tranflat- 
éd, © and two malefaétors were alfo led with him to execu- 
tion,’——Omitting the offenfive word érepu. But, if we recol- 
Teét rightly, there are fome MSS. particularly one in the Bod- 
Teian library, where the whole verfe is wanting. In the tranf- 
lation of Aéts xxvi. 26. ‘ alfo’ is ufed improperly ; before 
whom I al {peak freely. “ The xa4 in the original is evident- 
ly illative, and fhould have been tranflated ‘ therefore,’ for 

; ‘Iam 
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* 1 am perfuaded,’ adds Paul, ‘ that none of thefe things are 
hidden from him.’ 

The third grammatical error relates to the improper ufe of 
prepofitions andconjunctions. The following note connedted 
Only with the fubject in its firft part, may be of ufe to many 
Of our readers, who would be angry at being ftyled illiterate : 


‘s Matth. xiii. 57. And they were offended iz him.” It 
ought to be ‘* at him,” as in Coverdale.——Iet will not be im- 
proper here to {peak of the manner, though it hath often been 
remarked, in which king James’s tranflators have rendered 
cxavdamte, In ch. v. 29, 30. and in other paflages. ‘¢ If thy 
right eye offend thee, pluck it out,—and if thy right hand of- 


end thee, cut it off. Thefe tranflators looked upon themfelves’. 


as authorifed to infert nonfenfe into the text, provided the 
foifted the. true meaning into the margin; for we find in it this 
reading, ** caufe thee to offend.’”? But ought they not rather 
to have rendered it in the text ‘* make thee to offend,” or, 
‘*¢ caufe thee to offend,” (as, in fact, it is in the Geneva Bible) 
than to affect the parade of a marginal note, which would be 
confulted by very tew readers? So Matth. xviii. 6. ‘* Whofr 
Shall offend one of thefe little ones.’ If it had been tranflated 
thus: *¢ Whofoever thall cau/e one of thefe little ones to offend,” 
it might be eafily underftood by the common people; whereas 
they mutt now take it in a fenfe directly oppofite.’ 


Dr. Symonds obferves, that ‘ and’ appearsin not fewer than 
two hundred paflages in the Gofpels as a connecting particle, 
when the fentences ought to have been disjoineds In the 
oth chapter of Luke are 62 verfes, of which 41 begin with 
this conjunétion. 

The fourth error is, where the pronouns are either fuper- 
fluous, deficient, or ungrammatical ; but numerous inftances 
of thefe muft occur to any one who reflects for a moment. The 
fifth is where the definite artiele ‘ the’ is improperly ufed ; 
the fixth where the verb precedes in the fingular number, 
when it ought to be in the plural, asin Luke v. 9. For he 
was aftonifhed and all that (who) were with him, Jn John 
xv. 6. is an inftance of a pronoun ufed in the plural, when 
the fubftantive with which it agrees is in the fingalar, 

The feventh and eighth chapter is upon mean and vulgar, 
on obfolete and harth expreffions ; but though we allow that 
thefe injure the elegance of a verfion, and fometimes detract 
frem,its dignity, they do not often miflead thofe who feek for 
inftruction in the facred writings. The tranflation quoted 
(Luke xii. 29.) of wt ustewesere, * neither be ye of doubtful 
mind,’ is indeed inaccurate as well as inelegant. <A” few of 
the vulgar expreffions may alfo miflead : * whofe fan is in his 
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hand; and he will thoroughly purge his floor,’ can fcearcely. 
be underflood even by our threfhers and wihnowers, 

Dr. Symonds proceeds to thow the neceflity of ‘a literal 
‘tranflation, by which he means what we have formerly called 
a fuitable correfponding verfion, that reprefents nearly the 
ftyle, the peculiarities, and the diftinguithing features of the 
original, To illufirate his idea of a literal verfion, he has 
compared that of Caftalio and Dr. Harwood; the former of 
which is clear, faithful, and elegant ; the latter diffufive. 
and improperly adorned with adventitious images of modern 
life. But to a literal verfion there muft be exceptions, for 
fometimes the language will not admit of an intelligible lite- 
ral tranflation. In the firft inftance, Matth. iv. 23. tw evay- 
yeAsov ™ BaciAcec, is unintelligible in the common Englifh 
Bible, ‘ the Gofpel of the kingdom, and not quite Se 
rendered by Dr. Campbell, * glad tidings of the reign:’ it 
fhould be certainly tranflated, glad tidings of the Lesion, 
that is, the kingdom of God. The fecond inftance, avy 
‘8 Wareos yxwr, May, we think, be tranflated without any great 
ambiguity, literally: again, we think no great difficulty can 
arife from tranflating of &w, Mark iv. 11. ¢ thofe without,’ for 
the words certainly exclude, by their tenour and the context, 
every one but the difciples. Mark might perhaps allude to 
the ifeteric and exoteric doftrines. 

Sometimes the times of verbs will not admit of a tranfla- 
tion perfedily literal; and this deviation is abfolutely necef- 
fary, fince the genius and idiom of each language often dif- 
fer; fo that what, may be good Greek is bad Englifh. The 
third circumftance, in which we muft give up a literal tranf- 
Jation is, where the peculiar forms ee expreflion are repug- 
nant to the Englifh idioms, .A ftrong inftance of this we find 
in rendering the word amoxerbers, © an{wering,’ which it lite- 
rally means in a few paflages; but this tranilation often ren- 
ders the whole abfurd, as an anfwer appears to be given where 
no queftion is afked, and fometimes to things inanimate ; 
Matth, xi. 25. and Mark xi. 13. afford paffages of this kind. 
The meaning undoubtedly is, as Dr. Prieftley has rendered 
jt, ‘ at that time Jefus togk occafion to fay,’ or, according to 
Dr. Campbell, * On that occafion Jefus faid,’—Agyoua is 
often an expletive, though it has, in more than one inftance, 
a peculiar force. The diftin€tion our author has properly 
pointed out, andiwe find .it is well preferved in Dr. Camp- 
beli’s tranflation; Aocxw isa fimilar word, and often an ex- 
‘pletive. _ Opening his mouth, asougas ro soua, is not always 
an expletive, or an Hebraifm. Our author feems to think 
that it may be occafionally tranflated, ‘ He raifed his voice, 

; and 
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and faid:’ Dr. Campbell, in Matth. v. 2. has tranflated it, 
perhaps‘as well, ‘ breaking filence.’ 

A comparifon of two chapters, viz. the fecond ef Matth, 
and the twelfth of the Aéts, as they are tranflated in Cran+ 
mer’s, or the Great Bible, Lond. 1541.—The Geneva Bible, 
i560, Parker’s, or the Bifhop’s Bible, Lond, 1568, and king 
James’s, or the prefent verfion, 1611, with critical notes on 
thefe chapters, and fome comparative obfervations on the 
printing and language of the Englith Bibles, are fubjoined. 

We need not perhaps add any thing to the praife we have 
already beftowed on Dr. Symonds. We have followed him 
with care, as an author of no common candour and judgment, 
on a fubject univerfally interefting. We may. alfo add, that 
we have followed him, as we think his own work fhows, 
that if any danger can refalt from an alteration for popu- 
Jar ufe, it fhould not be attempted, fince there are few er- 
rors-which very materially affect the fenfe; fill fewer per- 
haps, in the paflages moift effential to the well-being of a 
Chriftian ; and probably none which may not be fafely ob- 
viated in our pulpits. We very highly refpe& not only the 
talents, but the ftrictt veneration for Chriftianity. which 
our author difplays; and we are fully convinced that a real 
regard and unaffected zeal for religion have alone impelled 
him to this undertaking. 





— 


A New Tranflation of thofe Parts only of the New 7 eftament, 
which are wrongly tranflated in our common Verfion. By 


Gilbert Wakefield. B.A. 8vo. 25. 6d. Deighton. 


R. Wakefield’s talents and claflical acquifitions are wel] 
) known; and his attention to biblical criticifm has been; 
before this time, fuccefsfully exerted. It is not eafy, how- 
ever, to give a full account of a work which confifts of 
detached paflages. We fhall endeavour to unite it with our 
former articles, by felecting thofe texts which we have no- 
ticed in the tranflation of Dr. Campbell and the obfervations 
ef Dr. Symonds. 

The 11th verfe of the roth chapter of St. John’ he tranf- 
lates, ‘ Unlefs I had been given up to thee from above.’ This 
is certainly improper, unlefs the original word had been dedotvocy 
for zy is the third perfon of the paft tenfe in the Attic dialect. 
The 35th verfe Mr. Wakefield has inverted, and, we think, 
explained erroneoufly.—* And he who faw this beareth tefti- 
mony of it, that ye may believe; and this teftimony is trues 
and Fefus bimfelf knoweth that he fpeaketh truth.” The in- 
verfion will be obvioys on the comparifon with our former quo- 
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tation from Dr. Campbell. The reference to Jefus, though 
the antecedent, be very diftant, is, in fome degree, fupported 
by the emphatic word xaxswoc ; but there is no fufficient reafon 
to difturb the old readings. Matth. iii. and 16. Mr. Wake- 
field tranflates, in conformity to Dr. Symonds’s idea, ¢ And 
the heavens were opened unto John.’ In Aéts vii. 38. Mr. 
Wakefield tranflates royia fwvre, * the oracles of life,’ with ftrict 
propriety. In Marth. v. 29. * Caufe you to fin,’ is very pro- 
perly fubftituted for ‘ offend.’ The difficult paflage of Luke 
xxiii. 32. is rendered by our author nearly in the way which 
Henry Stephens and his followers have done :—‘ two others, 
who were malefactors.’ Settle his accounts with, inftead of 
€ take account of,’ Matth. xviii. 23. occurs alfo in the work. 
The other paffages, already cited, are not noticed in Mr. 
Wakefield’s work. 

We fhall now proceed to feleét a few texts, which Mr. Wake- 
field thinks require correction; and we fhall choofe one or two 
from each of the Evangelifts which appear interefting, without 
fearching either for thofe only where we think the author mif- 
taken, or thofe where his alterations are well founded. We 
" were furprifed to find Mr. Wakefield, whofe claffical tafte is 
well known, early confounding two metaphors, * And which of 
you by his anxiety can add a fingle cudit to his age.’ (Matth. 
Vii. 27.) Haima means undoubtedly ftature and age. The laf 
fignification occurs particularly in Heb. xi. 11. and in the tranf- 
lation of Job; but we need not dwell on it, fince this is the 
meaning our author has adopted, and which is fupported by the 
context. Why then will he preferve the literal meaning of 
wnXvs which is no inconfiderable meafure? Wetftein’s conjec- 
ture is a very plaufible one; and, if we difturb the common 
reading, which is not fo incorrect as to excite any great atten- 
tion, we would rather read, according to his idea; ¢ and which 
of you, by his anxiety, can add a cubit to his race.’ The life 
of man, in Scripture, often fignifies, metaphorically, a courfe, 
or race. 

Matth. v. 14. he tranflates ; 


* Ye are the light of the world. Asa city fet on a hill cannot 
be hid; avd as men do zot light a LAMP, and put it under 
the buthel, but wpon the sr AND, that it may Joine to allin the 
houfe : fo let your light fhine before men.’ 


But we think without any evident advantage, 
. ‘In Matth..ix. 16. Mr. Wakefield’s new tranflation is literal, 
but not very clear : 

‘ No one putteth a piece of newcloth to an old garment; ror 
ET TAKES. AWAY FROM THE ENTIRENESS OF THE GARMENT, 


and A WORSE RENT IS MARE. 
The 
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The correction in Mark xv. 44. is a very proper one: 


« And Pilate wondered, that he Jbould be dead already: /o be 
called the centurion unto him, avd afked him, fhe had indeed 
died fome time fince,’ 


That « has the force, in many inftances, of £ that,’ has been 
fhown, we believe, by more than one critic. 

Luke xxi. 25 and 26. Mr. Wakefield has tranflated in the 
following words : | 

¢ —Diftre(s of nations, perplexed BY A NOISE AND MOTION OF 
THE SEA: men’s hearts failing them through a fearful expecta- 
tion of thofe things, which are coming on the word.’ 
The paflage is undoubtedly obfcure: the words, nxovong Jaruce 
ong xas oadov, whofe full force Mr. Wakefield has not preferved, 
are not found in the Cambridge MS. and indeed the diftinction 
between Saracens and c#ax is not very evident. On the whole, 
our tranflator feems not to have fucceeded very happily in this 
verfe. The zgth and 30th verfes of the fubfequent chapter are 
very correctly rendered : 

¢ And, as my Father hath granted unto me a kingdom, I 
GRANT UNTO You TO EaT andto drink at my table in TuHIs 
my kingdom,’ 

The 39th verfe of the 5th chapter of John is thus rendered : 

‘Ye searcu the Scriptures, decaufe ye think that ye have 
in them eternal life: yet THouGH they teftify of me, ye will 
not come to me, that ye may have life.’ 
In this correétion our author has done fome fervice, but has not, 
we think, given its whale force.—The ‘ yet though,’ is a very 
aukward expreffion. Our Saviour fays more pointedly: « Ye 
{earch the Scriptures, as you expect to obtain from them eternal 
life : thefe alfo (xas exewas), teftify of me, and you will not come 
unto me, that you may live.? The latter end of 44th verfe of 
the 8th chapter is, we think, alfo correctly rendered : 


‘ The devil zs your father, and accordingly ye are ready to 
perform the luits of your father. He was a murderer from the 
beginning, and continued not in the truth, becaufe there is no 
truthin him, WHEN ANY MAN SPE4KETH A LiB, HE SPEAKETH 
SUITABLY TO HiS OWN KINDRED} FOR HIS FATHER ALSO IS 
A LIAR. 


Some little objeétion may be made to the firft part of the verfe, 
as it appears in Mr. Wakefield’s tranilation, but it is incon- 
fiderable. 

On the whole, we think our author has added to the ftock of 
biblical philology, though we cannot recommend his tranfla- 
tions, without a little referve and fome difcrimination. He has 
pot mentioned many important paflages, and fome which occur 
are, 
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: are, we fufpeét,. erroneoufly tranflated. We muft however 


own, that the form in which the tranflations are publifhed, is 
not very favourable to enforce conviction. We have neither 
the original, the common verfion, or, what is more important, 
the author’s reafons. We give full credit to his learning and 
ingenuity, and fhall receive with great fatisfaction his larger 
work. 





Ariftotle’s Treatife on Poetry, tranflated: with Notes on the Tranf- 

_ tation, and on the Original; andTwo Differtations, on Poeti- 
cal, and Mufical Imitation. By Thomas Twining, M. A. 
ato. it. ts. in Boards. Robinfons. 


Lhe Poetic of Ariftotle, tranflated from the Greek, with Notes. 
By Henry Fames Pye, Efg. Small 8v0. 45. in Boards. 
Stockdale. 


T' has been common to decry this valuable Treatife, and 

to confider it as the fetters of the afpiring genius, the chain 
which binds him to the ground, and compels him to creep with 
tnfipid tamenefs, It might be more ftrily flyled, a falutary 
reftraint on the extravagance of fancy, and an attempt to re- 
duce torules, at once precife and philofophical, what the poet's 
eye only catches at in part, and what his imagination might 
embody with difcordant and difproportioned additions. In an- 
ether, and more important, probably ina more accurate view, 
it may be confidered as rules to form the judgment of the critic, 
by feparating the different parts of which the whole confifts, 
and pointing out the relative importance, and the proper con- 
duct of each. The fubject is examined with a philofophical 
precifion, and treated with a fcholaftic clofenefs, which lead us 
to the latter fyitem, as probably the author’s defien : the ima- 
gination and the paffions are in no part addreffed ; and, if an- 
other and more appropriated title were to be adopted, we might 
call it the Philofophy of Criticifm. We are aware of the ob- 
yeCtions which have been fo often made to the coldnefs of the 
profeffed critic; of the authority which has faid, that a‘ per- 
formance fhould be reviewed with the fpirit with which it was 
written, and of the great example among our own ‘countrymen, 
who carried the effects of tragedy to the higheft pitch, without 
any acquaintance with the < Poetic’ or its author. Thefe have 
no effe& on our prefent argument: if it be of importance to 
analyfe any fubje&, or if it be probable that it will be better 
conducted when the dependencies and their relative confequence 
be afcertained, Ariftotle has not writtenin vain. If imagination 
and fire be added toa regularly connected plan; if the warmett 
poetry‘be brought to: adorn a plot conducted with philofophical 


accuracy, 








- 
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accuracy, will it have a worfe effec than if it be the garb of a 
monftrous farce? and, to come nearer to the purpofe, if Shak- 
fpeare’s wildnefs and imagery, his living charaéters and the 
magic of his defcription, had been united to more probable 
events, we have no reafon to fuppofe that they would have loft 
their force. The opponents of critical regularity, as their laft 
effort, fly to a gratuitous hypothefis, and tell us, that the phleg- 
matic attention which the one requires is inconfiftent with the 
fpirit and glowing flame which can alone dictate the other. The 
hypothefis is not only gratuitous, but the fact is unjuftly ftated, 
for the Stagyrite gives no rules inconfiftent with nature, none 
whofe incongruity and abfurdity require arguments for their 
confirmation. Every perfon feels their truth and propriety ; but 
few, without equal acutenefs, a precifion and juftnefs of thought 
as firi€tly philofophical, would perhaps have difcovered them. 
But we muft no longer run from our fubjeét, which is properly 
an examination of two tranflations, rather than a defence of the 
* Poetic.’ 

In the Englifh language we have already two verfions of this 
beautiful Treatife, or rather of that part of it which remains, 
fince what relates to comedy is loft; and the original, in our 
hands, feems to have fuffered by age, by accident, and by ig- 
norant tranfcribers. The firft Englifh « Art of Poetry’ was 
printed in 1705, profeffedly tranflated from the original, with 
Dacier’s notes in an Englifh drefs, but more probably tranflat- 
ed from M. Dacier’s verfion, with marginal elucidations from 
the original, The language is antiquated, unpleafant, and 
often incorrect. Ancther verfion appeared in 1775, which we 
noticed in our XLth volume, p. 393: thisis fo nearly literal as 
to difpleafe the reader of tafte, and be unintelligible to many 
who are not well informed. Our authors, for we now refer te 


the tranflators before us, have engaged in the tafk with all the 


advantages of great learning and a corredt tafte. Yet they oc- 
cafionally differ; and, if Ariftotle could write to Alexander 
that his publications were intelligible only to his pupils, we ought 
not to be furprifed that, after a period of two thoufand years, 
two men of learning fhould differ in the interpretation of a few 
abftrufe, probably mutilated, paffages. 

Mr. Pye preceded Mr. Twining in this attempt; but we 
mean not to flight him by confidering the latter in the firft rank, 
As we cannot eafily examine both the tranflations in one ar- 
ticle, we fhall confider the pretenfions of each in this Number, 
as well as the adventitious parts of Mr, I wining’s volume : we 
mean his two Differtations. We fhall then ‘beable, without 
any interruption, to examine the tranflations and ‘the notes. 

In the prefaces cach tranilator appears with credit. Their 

| object 
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object feems to have been nearly the fame; for, when Mr. Pye 
telis us that he has ‘ endeavoured to render in Englihh, as clear- 
ly as poffible, what he conceived to be the meaning of Ariftotle, 
and as nearly in his own words’ (fimilar words would probably 
have been more correct), § as was confiftent with perfpicuity’— 
or when My. Twining tells us that his objet was ‘to produce 
a verfion fufficiently clofe and accurate to fatisfy thofe readers 
who are acquainted with the original, and at the fame time 
fufficiently Exglifh to be read by thofe who are not,’ they nearly 
fpeak the fame language. Mr. Twining feems intimately ac- 


‘ quainted with the more modern verfions in the different lan- 


guages of Europe; and Mr. Pye explains with great propriety, 
though concifely, the nature and the peculiar features of the 
Grecian drama. ‘The arrangement of each is the fame: 
Mr. Pye’s divifions are more modern, and we think more 
pleafing. One paffage from Mr. Twining’s preface we fhall 
extract, for we think the obfervation is new and accurate. 


¢ I muft however remark one point of view, in which the 
criticifm of Ariftotle has always particularly ftruck me, though 
it feems to have been iittle noticed: and that is, that his phi- 


‘lofophy, auftere and cold as it appears, has not encroached up- 


on his tafte. He has not tndeed exprefed that tafte by mixing 
the language of admiration with that of philofophy in his in- 


veftigation of principles, but he has difovered it in thofe prin- 


ciples themfelves ; which, in many reipects at leaft, are truly 
poetical principles, and fuch as afford no countenance to that 
fort of criticifm, which requires the poet to be * of rea/fon all 
compact.” Ariltotle, on the contrary, every where reminds 
him, that it is his bufinefs to reprefent, not what zs, but what 
Sfrould be; to look beyond actual and common nature, to the 
ideal model of perfection in his own mind. He fees fully, 
what the rationalifs among modern critics have not always feen, 
the power of popular opinion and belief upon poetical credibi- 
lity—that ‘‘ a legend, atale, a tradition, a rumour, a fuper- 
flition—in fhort, any thing, is enough to be the bafis of the 
poet’s air-formed vifoas.” He never lofes -fight of the end of 
poetry, which, in conformity to common fenfe, he held te be 
pleafure. He is ready to excufe, not only impoflibilities, but 
even abfurdities, where that exd appears to be better anfwered 
with them, than it would have been without them. Ina word, 
he afférts the privileges of poetry, and gives her free range to 
employ her «hole power, and to do all fhe caz do—that 1s, to 


‘jmpofe upon the imagination, by whatever means, as far as 


imagination, for the fake of its own pleafure, will confent to be 
impofed upon. Poetry can do no more than this, and, from its 
very nature and end, ought not to be required to do lefs. If it 
is our intereft to be cheated, it is her duty to cheat us. The 
critic, who fuffers his philofophy to reafon away his pleafure, 
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isnot much wifer than the child, who cuts open. his drum, ‘to 
fee what it is within that caufed the found.’ 


Mr. Pye’s more general criticifms will probably appear in a 
diftinét work. 


. * What I propofe, fays he, is a“contmued commentary on 
tle Poetic, illuttrated by examples drawn from the modern, 
and particularly the Engli() drama; an inquiry into thé 
nature of imitation as effected by the arts, and efpecially by 
poetry ; a comparifon of the advantages and defects of the an- 
cient and modern drama; and an examination ‘of Ariftarlé’s 
ideas of the nature and-end of tragedy, trom which what we 
commonly.term poetical juftice feems excluded, and his. predi- 
lection for the unbappy catattrophe, where all are involved, in. 
common diftrefs, in preference to that where. vice alone ts pu- 
nifhed and virtue rewarded, and how far thefe ideas are appli- 
cable to the modern drama, and modern manners, as diitin- 


guifhed from thofe of antiquity.’ 


His notes are chiefly philological; feldom extenfive; but ge- 
nerally fatisfattory. 

Mr. Twining’s Arft Differtation is on Poetry confidered as 
an Imitative Art. ‘This fubjeét has employed much time, and* 
been difcuffed with an accuracy and mmiuténefs that, we think, 
might have beenoften better employed. ‘The difficulty is chief- 
by of our own creation: let us, with our author, analyfe the knot 
which we have. firft tied, for he confiders the fubjeét with great 
propriety. If Poetry is imitative, it muft be either in its found 
or its fignification: We would not deny in every mftance ad- 
duced that the found is an echo to the fenfe: it.frequently is { 
to thé intelligent ear, but fancy has. multiplied inftances of this 
kind till the fubject becomes difgufting. In the fignification 
poetry is often imitative: it is faid to paint the landfcape, and 
it is pretty itri€tly true, for it imitates, in its:addrefs'to the un= 
derftanding, the images which the: real objeéts prefent to: the 


find. Yet, in general, it imitates the outlines only, and, from> 


its nature, excites ideas more general, more indifcriminate, and 
more faint : it is, however, fo far: ftricthy imitative. Of the 
impreffions made on the other fenfes, its imitations are-lefs ex- 
act. Mr. Twining next confiders found; but .on this fubje&,; 
we think we mutft refer to the former head, for we can {carcely, 
in any inflance, confider poetry as imitative of the nature and 
fignifications of founds, independent of the pronunciation. But 
let us be more explicit. Loud or gentle founds may be defcrib- 
ed by their effects, where we approach the firft divifion, and 
confider poetry as imitative of the impreflions made by fight: 
they may be defcribed too by verbal combinations, as they in- 
fluence the found of the.voice in reading, when they: become 
again 
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again an écho to the fenfe. In the paffage adduced by our at- 
thor from Milton, the imitation is, we think, of this laft kind: 
. Notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked fweetnefs long drawn out.’ L’ Allegro: 
The following is of the’ firft kind, and imitative feemingly 
from the effect : 
* Rofe like a fteam of rich diftill’d perfumes, 
_ And ftole upon the air,’ 
‘But the noted » *paflage in © Twelfth Night,’ which we have 
always confidered as: the ftrongeft inftance of poetry imitating 


found,. independent of echoing the meaning, will explain bet« 
ter this i imitation from effect: 


¢ That flrain again $ ; it had a dying fall: 
O, it came o’er my ear Itke the fweet fouth, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.’ 
Of the imitation of fingle founds, Mr. Twining produces 2 
happy inftance from Milton.—* The Curfew 


‘ Over fome wide-water’d fhore 
Swinging flow with fullen roar.’ 





In his)remark on this paflage he is perfectly correct: the tone 
of a {winging bell as very different from that of one ftruck at 
reft:. it is prolonged, for the bell falls in its return on theclap- 
per, and the refult- is a duller fecond found. ‘This gives the 
epithet /ul/en much force ; but we fear the beauty_of the term 
éwinging, which our author infifts on, muft reft on the noilé 
made: by the rat which a perfon near it can eafily diftin- 
guifh. 

The defcription of mental emotions, which Mr... Twining: bas 
explained with much delicacy. and: addrefs, is wholly connected 
with the,expreffions of the-paflions by motions and geftures. 
Another mode in which poetry may be ftyled imitative, and that 
which :Ariftotle chiefly means in his Treatife, is the imitation of 
a. feries of ations or: events, either in tragedy or the epos’s 
but Mr.. Twining: confiders it as moft truly imitative in 
dramatic action. In the two laft inflances, to fay that poetry 
js an imitative art we muft: be underftood with fome latitude; 
for it is removed another ft¢p from imitation, and the expref- 
fion itfelf feems improper. In the. epic it may be imitative {6 
far as it is defcriptive, or mimetic in found. or fome accidental 
coincidence; but, in this view, it has been confidered before. 
‘The feries of events may be related in profe, or by ation. In 
tragedy it is lefs imitative, unlefs in the moft extended fenfe; 
for the imitation is by the.dramatic powers of the actor, and the 
poetry 





. 
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try is no farther imitative than as it echoes the fenfe, or as it 
is defcriptive of what has happened. 

Tf thefe then are not imitative poems, poetry is not, in the 
fenfe of Ariftotle, an imitative art. If there is an error, how- 
ever, it may be as well attributed to ourfelves ds to the an- 
cients: they have told us what they called imitations, and we 
have applied the term to a different {pécies, a-clofer imitation 
indeed, but a different one. Mr. ‘T'wining nextexamines what 
they mean by imitation, and he feems to think that. they were 
unacquainted with the term in the fenfe in which we ufe it, be- 
caufe they had neither defcriptive poetry, nor landfcape paint- 
ing, till after the eftablifhment of the imperial dignity. We 


are not prepared to controvert or to fupport this affertion, which” 


the author endeavours to eftablifh with fome care; but various 
circumftances fhow, that they were acquainted with words whofe 
{founds imitated the difficulty or eafe of the action, the whifper- 
ing of the trees agitated with a gentle blaft, and the foft mel- 
lifluous notes of the nightingale. Of the firft a ftrong inftance 
is in the defcription of Sifyphus’ attempt to roll the ftone up the 


hill, and its fubfequent defcent—A fingle word, we believe, in. 


the firft line of Theocritus, Wigueicva, is an inftance of the fe- 
cond; and a paflage quoted from Homer, by our author, with 
a different view, Odyff. T. 521. exemplifies the third. 

The author concludes his Differtation by a few remarks on 
the origin of the do&trine of poetic imitation. He finds it in 
Plato, particularly in the Republic, where it feems to degene- 
rate tO.mimicry ; and in Ariftotle, where it is almoft confined 


to theatrical reprefentation. The moderns, he fuppofes, caughe. 


the term, and-not clearly feeing its objet, continued to call 
poetry: an imitative art, in a fenfe which they themfelves affix. 
ed. Yet furely the echoing found is not very different from the 
imitations mentioned by Plato in the third book of the Republic, 
p- 396, &c. ed. Serrani, where, in the midit of his cenfure, he 
condefcends to employ this kind of imitation, though the ges 
neral fcope of his argument undoubtedly leans to acting and re- 
citing. Indeed, as Mr. Twining juftly remarks, when books 
were uncommon, and knowledge was communicated by the ear, 
imitation of found was more in the power of the reader, and 
imitation of action was moft probably combined with it. 

The fecond Differtation is on the different fenfes of the word 
Imitative, as applied by the ancients and by the moderns ta 
mufic. Mufic is undoubtedly imitative, like poetry, when it 
condefeends (and even Handel has employed it for this pur- 
pofe) to reprefent founds ufually applied to particular fubjedts, 
and uttered by particular animals. ‘his is the imitation ex- 
prefsly pointed out by Plato in the paffage quoted before; but 
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it isa kind not adopted by the beft matters, or indeed by ariy 
compofer, exceptin a popular fong. . The other kind of imita- 
tion, expreffion, is the chief view in which we may ftyle mufic 
imitative, or rather, as our author hazards the expreflion, which 
we think a. ftrong and appropriated one, fuggeftive. In other 
words, it isin a ityle fuitable to the feelings intended to be ex- 
cited ; and, by leading to the air, dilpofes the mind to feel with 
additional force its beauties, or to be raifed with increafed en- 
ergy by the prevailing paflion. We need not however repeat, 
after a thoufand other authors, that-this is effected by the fim- 
pleft or leaf complicated harmony ; for, if the mind is engaged 
in following the fubject, or diftracted by adventitious ornaments, 
tlie tide of the feelings is broken, and the effect deftroyed. Mu- 
fic then, as imitative, is only fo in a general way, raifing feel. 
ings indeed of a determinate kind, but at the fame time ap- 
propriated to no peculiar fituation, or confined to no particular 
fentiment. This 1s generally done by the accompanying words ; 
and Mr. Twining properly confiders the imitative power of mu- 
fic as owing to this accompanyment. Yet dramatic mufic he 
‘contends was, efpecially among the ancients, more ftriétly imi- 
tative : 

‘It imitates, not only the efzé of the words, by exciting 
correfpondent emotions, but alfo the words themfelves immedi- 
ately, by tonés, accents, inflexions, intervals, and rhythmi- 
¢al movements, Amilar to thofe of fpeech. ‘That this was pe- 
culiarly the charaéter of! the dramatic mufic of the ancients, 
feems highly probable, not only from what is faid of it by an- 
cient authors, but from what we know of their mufic ix general; 
of their feales, their genera,-their fondnefs for chromatic and 
enharmonic haaawate: which approach {fo nearly to thofe fliding 
and unaffignable inflexions (if I may fo fpeak), that character 
ize the melody of /eech.’ 


Indeed he fuppofes melody and rhythmnt, ‘either in fpeech or 
mufic, to be a principle of much gréater extent than is ima- 
gined ; and feems almoft inclined to refolve into them the whole 
power of mufic over the affections. The allowance would ‘not 
be very great if we were to agree with him in this-opinion ; 
but we could agree only to a certain extent, for melody and 
rhythm are compatible only to one inftrument, or to the voice 
accompanied, and we are not willing to deny the power of a 
richer harmony, or of a fuller orcheftra, under the regulation 
of an elegant tafte. 

‘ Ariftotle certainly confiders mufic as imitative to a very great 
extent; but probably in the fame way as poetry, defcriptive 
rather than mimetic, for a change in the melody is attended 
with a correfponding change in the feelings; but thefe, as we 
. have 
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have faid before, are general only. The ftory of /Eneas might 
be played, and affeét the different paffions in fucceflion as the 
narrative does; but it will be with general feelings of diftrefs, 
fecurity, tendernefs, or terror. We fhall fele& Ariftotle’s xxvii. 
problem, feétion 19. as amended by our author, with his re- 
marks, 


© ATA TI to dxvsov povoy nO& z exes Tov cuclurar, (ee yoo fav n cvev 
A-ys perGy « Opes Eves n0@-* ) GAN 8 To Xguncey | Bde nian, Bde o xv 
uo, Eyes 5—— 7, CTs MBYnOEY eyes ant By” nv ™ 6 opo- [405 “mbves® 
FokavTy mer yore Mas TONG AAAoLS Um exes xbvEE yore Ka TO HEX poe Tny 
GxLiv® GAA TH¢ Eromerng 4 Tw TOosTe Popy arc bervoyeaa xivATeWs® avTY OF 
Eyes Guorornta -|{ ToIs ibnow] + ty te Tots Gul ots nas ev tn Twr « boyyur 
takes Twv cEewy nar Pacewve (ux ev oH pager GAN’ 4 cUUDuIa ex Ever — 
n0@-.) Fy de rote a)Aotg ascOnrors TYTO Bx Erte ab O% xinoes AaUTas 
DEAUT 1A EL bY as Os aeukers nbsc oN.  Aobe nes.” 

“© ProspLem. Why, ot all that affects the fenfes, the aupIBLE 
only has any expreffion of the manners; (for melody, even 
without words, has this effect—) but colours, finells. ard taftes, 
have no fuch property ? Is it becaufe the audible al wne af- 
fe&ts us by motion —I do not mean that motion by which as 
mere found it aéts upon the ear; for /uch motion belongs equal- 
ly to the objects of our other fenfes ;- thus, colour acts by mos 
tion upon the organs of fight, &c —But { mean another motion 
which we p receive /ubfequent to that; and ths motion bears a 
refembl nce to human manners, both 3 in the rbyth m, and in the 
arrangement Of founds acute and grave :—not in their mixture 5 
for HARMONY has no expreficn. With the  bjects of our other 
fenfes this is not the cafe.—- Now thete motions are analogous 
to the motion of human aéfions; and thofe adions are the index 
of the manners.” 

‘In this problem, the philofopher plainly attributes the ex- 
prefive power of mufical founds to their /uccefion—to their mo- 
tion in meafured melody. He alfo diftinguifhes the rhythmical, 
from the melodious fucceflion ; for he fays exprefsly, that this 
motion is ** doth in the rhythm (or mea ure)» and in the order or 
arrangement Of founds acute and grave.” —But whence the effec 
of thefe motions? He anfwers, from their analogy to the mo- 
tons of human adfions {, by which the manners and tempers of 
men are expreffed in common life. With refpeét to the analogy 





‘* The text here, in the ed. of Duval, ftands thus: —xinow Exes provoveye 
iv 6 Lop@-—of which no fenfe can be made. The emendation appeared to 
me obvious and certain. 

‘+ I infert—rois i@ecw—as plainly required by the fenfe of the paflage, 
and fu'ly warranted by Ariftotie’s repeated expreiliens of the fame kind. 
I found no other corrections necefiary. 

‘¢ The original is fhort, and rather obfcure. It fays, Hiterally, thefe 
motions are practical motions: meaxnrimas tov. But that I have given 
Ariftotle’s true meaning in my. tranflation, is evident from a clearer ex- 
preffion in Prob. xxix. which is a fhorter folution of the fame queftion. 
His expreffion there is—xivnceig Esow [f. 4: pubuos nas Ta ern] QEMEP KAI 
Al TIPAZEL.—“* Rhythm and melody are motions, ** as aétions alfo are.” 
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of rhythmic movement to the various motions of men in actions 
this, indced, is fufficiently obvious. But Ariftotle goes far- 
ther, and fuppofes that there is alfo fuch analogy in the motion 
of melody confidered merely as a fucceflion ot different ones, 
without any regard to time; — ev TE twv Doyywy taées, twy CHEQN 
vas BAPEON. He plainly afferts, that this fuccefflion of tones, 
alfo, is analogous to the motion of human aéfions. Now it 
feems impoffible to aflign any human aétion to which a fuccef- 
fion of founds and intervals, merely as fuch, has, or caz have, 
any relation or fimilitude, except the aéfion (if the expreffion is 
allowable), of raking, which is fuch a fucceffion, Jf this be 
Ariftotle’s meaning—and I confefs my felt unable to difcover any 
other—I do not fee how we can avoid concluding, that he agreed 
fo far with Plato, as to attribute part, at lealt, of the etlect of 
mufic upon the affections to the analogy between melody and 
{peech.’ 

It muft be added from our author, that in the Treatife on 
Mufic and Poetry, Ariftotle confines the imitative powers of 
mufic to that only of the flute or of the lyre, though we fufpect 
it fhould have been tranflated, the poetry adapted to the flute 
or lyre.—But we muft not anticipate the fubje&t of our next 
Article. 

[To be continued. | 





A Narrative of the Military Operations on the Coromandel Coaft, 
againft the combined Forces of the French, Dutch, and Hyder 
Ally Cawn, from the Year 1780, to the Peace in 17843 ina 
Series of Letters. By lunes Munro, E/g. 4to. 11. Is 
Nicol. 


Wwe fhall give fome account of the contents of this work, 
without attending to the difputes which we have obferv- 

ed to have been carried on refpecting the charge of plagiarifm, 
and the accufation that the author, or editor, had copied from 
a work which we reviewed in our LXVth volume, p. 119. the 
‘ Memoirs o fthe late War in Afia,’ and the ‘ Travels in Europe, 

Afia, and Africa,’ examined in our LIIId vol. p. 337. We mean 
not to infinuate that we do not think it our duty to deteé the copift, 
or to diftinguifh him from the original obferver; but it would be 
fuperfluous to enlarge on what has been clearly pointed out. Itis 
now well known, that much of the mifcellaneous matteris very fimi- 
lar to what occurs in the latter work, and the Military Operations 
feem tobe in part copied fromthe former. We fhall chiefly enlarge 
on what appears to be new. Mr. Munro went, in 1779, with the 

73d regiment to India. The firft object was the attack of Goree, 

which was fummoned in form, after it had been abandoned by the 

French troops. The defcription of Madeirais animated and cha- 

racteriftic. Mr. Munro’s profeffing to give only an account of 

the moft ttriking objects, and his having in general executed his 
7 defign 
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défign with fpirit, renders his work very interefting ; for unfor- 
tunately travellers have rather chofen to enumerate the number of 
churches, and of inhabitants in any place, than to copy the im- 
preflions which they felt when they firft faw it. The defcription of 
the capital of Madeira, and of Cape Town, are of this kind, but 
much of the other defcriptions have occurred in different works. 
When Mr. Munro arrived at Madras; he found the furf not 
fo violent, and the barracks not fo magnificent as had been re- 
prefented. He defcribes the cuftoms of the inhabitants, and 
the impofitions of the natives. The various animals and rep- 
tiles, which the heat raifes to their moft dangerous perfection, 
are alfo fhortly mentioned. Many parts of the following de- 
{cription of the {fnakes are, we believe, not generally known: 


‘ Snakes of various kinds are fo numerous here, that this may 
juttly be called the country of ferpentss The fting of fome of 
them is reckoned very dangerous, if not deadly; while others 
are fo docile, that the country people catching them when 
young, and pulling out their teeth and flings, render them per- 
fe&tly domeitic, teaching them to dance and leap in a familiar 
inanner to the mufic of a ruftic pipe or violin. It is truly fur- 
prifing to behold how charmed thefe creatures are with the 
found of any inftrument, but particularly the bagpipe, raifing 
their heads with feeming joy, and moving their bodies in con- 
cord with the mufical notes. As the time quickens, they ap 
pear more and more delighted ; and at laft get into fuch an ec- 
ftafy, that you fee them extend their beautiful bells, and quick. 
en the motion of their heads, whilft their eyes fparkle with in- 
creafed luftre. Thofe gentlemen, whofe refidence was next to 
the 73d regiment, ufed often to allege, in a jocular manner, 
that our bagpiper drew every fnake in the country to his 
neighbourhood by the charms of his mufic ; which was certain 
ly the cafe, for he has often difcovered them dancing round 
his feet, whilft he entertained the foldiers with a few Highland 
teels. ‘The bagpipe appears alfo to be a favourite inftrument 
amongft the natives. They have no talte indeed for any other 
kind of mufic, and they would much rather liften to this inftru- 
ment a whole day than to an organ for ten minutes. 

‘ The moft dangerous of thefe reptiles are the coverymanil 
and the green fnake. The firft is a beautiful little creature, 
very lively, and about fix or feven inches long. It creeps into 
all private corners of houfes, and is often found coiled up be- 
twixt the fheets, or perhaps under the pillow, of one’s bed. 
Its fting is faid to inflict immediate death; though I muft con- 
fefs, for miy own part, that I never heard of any dangerous ac- 
cident occafioned by it. The yreen {nake is generally difco- 
vered winding round fome braneh of a tree: and it is faid to 
have fuch power of attraction from its beautiful colour, that, 
when once the eye is fixed yponit, it cannot be withdrawn un- 
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til the fnake darts at the eye-ball, and fcoops it fairly from the 
focket. It is alfo faidto attra& birds in the fame manner. But 
thefe affertions have too much the air of fable to merit an im- 
plicit belief. Many very large fnakes are alfo found in the 
fields of fix or eight feet long; but the largeft of thefe reptiles 
that I ever beheld was at the Cape of Good Hope; it was at 
leaft fixteen or feventeen feet in length, and two in circumfe- 
rence. When at firft furprifed, he reared his head from the 
ground full five feet high, and inftantly made off quicker than 
I could follow ; fometimes creeping, and at other times vault- 
ing three or four feet at a time. One fortunate circumttance * 


refpecting thefe animals is, that they never offer violence un- 
lefs provoked.’ 


Various other circumftances, which feem to have attraéted 
our author’s attention, have, we remember, been already 
mentioned, in different volumes. ‘That the Malabars are a 
different tribe from the Gentoos, 1s not fo well underftood : 
we fufpeét the author means the Malays, who are general- 
ly fuppofed to be the original inhabitants of the iflands of 
the Indian Ocean; but thefe, though < they fpeak quite a 
diftin& language’ from the Gentoos, are not, we apprehend, 
fubje&t to the Bramins. ‘The indolence of the natives, parti- 
cularly the women, is ftrongly defcribed; and it is with great 
propriety that Mr. Munro propofes a tax on the mulattos, fo 
frequently imported from the Eaft, the degenerate race from 
the European and Gentoo. The pride and extravagance of the, 


European ladies in India is alfo mentioned with a proper difap- 
probation : 


‘One day, as I walked upon the efplinade of Fort St. 
George, a curiofity which I had long entertained was gratified 
by a.fight of Mahomed Ally Cawn, nabob of Arcot, going 
from his town refidence to his country palace, called Chepauk- 
houfe, upon Choultry plain, a place much refembling a 
flate prifon. The ftyle aud appearance of his fuite and equi- 
page did not {trike me with that refulgent ight in which I had 
been taught to confider an Indian nabob, The old gentleman’s 
hoary beard and penfive mien befpoke him a prince of a dejected 
and opprefled mind; for while he paffed the newly-arrived 
Europeans he caft on them fuch a glance of majefty, blended 
with forrow, as one could not behold without compaffion and 
refpect. The expreffion in his countenance feemed to fay 
«¢ Can you who are as yet unpolluted, and ftrangers to the de- 
pravity of your countrymen in this part of the world, can you 
give any conjolation to, or afluage the pangs of, an afflicted 
prince, who groans under an infupportable load of oppreffion, 
impofed upon him by the artifice of fimulative friendfhip ?” 
His highnefs was accompanied by two of his fons, the elder of 
whoin feemed perfectly refigued to wear the chains of an ufurp- 
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od defpotifm, when Providence fhould think proper to relieve 
his father from the bondage; but the fecond, named Aumier, 
bore the air of one who was impatient to avenge the indignities 
impofed upon his anceftors.’ 


The heat of the fun is defcribed as violently oppreffive ; and 
the fuffocating land-winds are not inferior in their drynefs to 
the celebrated harmattan. ‘They generally come in the whirl- 
ing form of tornadoes. 

The Hiftory of the Maratta war does not appear to be well 
connected with the other letters, of which this work confifts: it 
is evidently a feparate part, not fkilfully united with the reit; 
and the numerous infinuations, as well as the more pointed 
perfonal attacks, render it a very fufpicious compilation. 
In the campaign of 1780, Hyder Ally, burfting through the 
ghauts, the only paffes by which the mountains can be croff- 
ed, overwhelmed the Carnatic, and fkirmifhed even under 
the walls of Madras. The Englifh council did not fufpe& 
this attack, and the army was divided. The troops which 
could be collected were immediately fent to Congeveram, at 
the nabob’s initigation, whofe capital was preffed on, and hourly 
in the greateft danger. Lieut. col. Baillie, in joining it from 
another quarter, was cut off. The different movements are 
defcribed by Mr. Munro with much clearnefs, and illuftrated 
by an accurate plan. The fcene muft have been dreadful; but 
the defcription feems to contain a little poetical profe, where 
the eye in a fine phrenzy rolling, endeavours to catch a glimpfe 
of what could never be feen: 


¢ To behold formidable and impenetrable bodies of horfe, of 
infantry, and of artillery, advancing from all quarters, flafh- 
ing favage fury, levelling the numberlefs inftruments of flaugh- 
ter, and darting deftruction around, was a fcene to appal even 
fomething more than the ftrongeft human refolution; but it 
was beheld by this little band with the moft undaunted and im- 
moveable firmnefs. Diftinét bodies of horfe came on fucceffive- 
ly to the charge, with ftrong parties of infantry placed in the 
intervals, whofe fire was difcharged in fhowers; but the deli- 
berate and well levelled platoons of the Britifh mufquetry had 
fuch a powerful effeét as to repulfe feveral different attacks. 
Like the {welling waves of the ocean, however, when agitated 
by a florm, frefh columns inceffantly poured in upon them with 
redoubled fury, which at length brought fo many to the ground, 
and weakened their fire fo confiderably, that they were unable 
longer to withftand the dreadful and tremendous fhock ; and 
the field foon prefented a pifture of the moft inhuman cruelties 

and unexampled carnage. 
‘ The laft and awful ftruggle was marked by the clafhing of 
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arms and fhields, the fnorting and kicking of horfes, the fnap- 
ping of {pears, the gliftening of bloody fivords, oaths and ime 
precations ; concluding with the groans and cries of bruifed 
and mutilated men, wounded horfes tumbling to the ground 
upon expiring foldiers, and the hideous roaring of elephants 
ftlalking to and fro, and wielding their dreadful chains alike 
amongtt friends and foes. Such as were faved from the im- 
mediate flroke of death were fo crowced together that it was 
with difficulty they could ftand: feveral were in a ftate of fuf- 
focation ; while others, from the weight of the dead bodies that 
had fallen upon them, were fixed to the fpot, at the mercy of 
a furious foe.’ 


Our author traces the fource of thefe calamities to the inex 
perience of the council, by whom military affairs were direct- 
ed, whofe eagernefs was increafed by the reprefentations of the 
nabob, and to the divided as well as ynprepared ftate of the 
army. He then traces the army to their former quarters, in 
which they covered Madras, and gives an account of an Indian 
camp and an Indian march, where luxuries and impediments 
(the impedimenta of the Romans) of every kind prevail. ‘The 
luxuries are in part owing to the necefflities of the climate, and 
partly tothe habits of the natives, which alfo occafion the delay, 
and the difficulties in cafe of emergencies : we hope only that the 
knavery and impofitions of contraéters and perfons in office are 
exaggerated. After the army’s return, fir Eyre Coote wag fent 
from Bengal to command it: 


¢ The appearance of this officer is indeed highly pleafing and 
refpectable. Though much emaciated by a long refidence in 
this enervating climate, he yet bears the air of an hardy vete- 
ran; and, though at the age of fixty-three, cheerfully fub- 
mits to the unremitting duties and trying hardfhips of the field. 
He is alfo renowned for an intrepid fpirit and judicious con- 
duct; which, together with a fafcinaiing mien and an outward 
affectation of countenancing the fepoys, are faid to have given 
him a great afcendency over the black troops; an important ac- 
complifhment, not ealily to be attained by commanders in this 
country. This lait indeed is the chief caufe affigned for fend- 
ing general Coote to command at this critical period upon the 
Coromandel! coaft.’ 


The army, which fir Eyre Coote’s popularity and addrefs 
collected, fhows that fome of Mr. Munro’s former reprefenta- 
tions were exaggerated. In reality, we fee too great a ten- 
dency in this gentleman, probably from the complexion of his 
information, to detract from the merits of the company, and 
of many of the former commanders. Sir Eyre Coote, how- 
ever, began the. campaign with 7400 effeétive men; and the 
firft exploit was forming the fort of Carangooly, which, in 
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fpite of many different obftacles, was taken by captain Davies : 
it was fucceeded by relieving Vandewafh, which was defended 
with fingular fkill and ability by lieutenant Flint. After this at- 
tempt the army advanced, and by forced marches gained Cud- 
dalore, ahd offered Hyder Ally battle, in circumftances which, 
if our author’s reprefentation were admitted, no general could 
have accepted it: indeed he feems to confider this offer as little 
more than fplendid boafting, and tells us that, if the French 
fleet, which then appeared off the coaft, had perfifted in their 
hoftile attempts, the army muft have laid down their arms: had 
‘ they even cruifed off Cuddalore for the fpace of one week,’ 
the fame event mult, he thinks, have happened.’ -The battle 
of Porto Novo however followed, where the defeat of Hyder 
Ally was complete ; but fir Hector Monro, not fir Eyre Coote, 
is our author’s hero on this occafion, as well as in the battle of 
Polliloore, fought on the {pot where lieutenant -colonel Bailie 
was defeated. Accurate plans of both are fubjoined 

Notwithitanding thefe victories, which partiality alone, and the 
retreats of Hyder would perhaps ftyle fo, the hero of the Mifore 
again prepared to difpute the relief of Vellore and the fiege of 
Arcot. The action of Sholangur followed, in which Hyder 
was again defeated; but fir Eyre Coote, as ufual, could make 
no great advantage of it, fince, as in fimilar circumftances, he 
was obliged after the victory to fall back on Madras for a fup- 
ply of provifions. At this time, however, Madras itfelf was 
in little better circumftances; and the Britifh army wandered 
through the pollams (highlands), under the aufpices ofa friend- 
ly rajah, where they found, if not a fcanty, a precarious fup- 
ply. In this retreat they were molefted by a plundering party 
of Miforian horfe, which fir Eyre Coote, with much {kill, fur- 
prifed and captured ; and colonel Owen, who was detached to the 
relief of Vellore, was oppofed by the whole of Hyder’s army, 
which he eluded, and again joined the general. Money and 
provifions were at laft obtained, and Vellore was relieved before 
the face of Hyder. 

Lord Macartney, who had come out fome time before thefe 
laft events, with the account of the Dutch war, now proceeded 
in his hoftilities agaiuft that nation. Negapatnam and Trinqua- 
mallee foon furrendered ; the firft of which is the key to the 
Tanjore country, and contributed to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion with the Poligars of Marawa and Tinavelly; the fecond; a 
valuable harbour, the only retreat of fhipping during the mon- 
foon feafon on that fide of the peninfula. After the relief of Vel- 
lore, where a fingular mode of defence is adopted by filling the 
moat with alligators, who may, however, be terrified by noife, 
Chittore was captured and recaptured ; Trippafore was threat- 
Cc4 ened 
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ened and again left. Nothing of more importance was done; 
and on the fecond of December both armies went into winter 
quarters. 

The commencement of the year 1782 was profperous. Vel- 
lore was again relieved, notwithftanding the efforts of Hyder, 
who was not however willing to rifk a general engagement for 
that purpofe. The two years fiege of 'Tillicherry, on the Ma- 
labar coaft, was raifed, and the garrifon of Calicut, on the 
fame coaft, furrendered to col. Humberfton Mackenzie, who 
difembarked the reinforcements from England at that place, 
not only that they might not be captured by the French, who had 
at this time the command of the fea, but that he might make 
fome effectual diverfion to relieve the fouthern army. Colonel 
Fullarton, with commodore Alms, and a confiderable force, 
joined fir Edward Hughes at Trinquamaile. 

The naval actions at this time occurred ; but thefe, with their 
different events, are well kuown. The French landed their 
troops after fome difficulty ; and M. Lally entered the Tanjore 
country, with Tippoo Sahib, and captured colonel Brathwaite and 
his army, after an obftinate and bloody battle. Cuddalore alfo 
capitulated to Tippoo Sahib and his new reinforcements. Par- 
macoil furrendered to Hyder. 

Sir Eyre Coote at laft marched, and by fucceflively threat- 
ening Chitaput and Arné, endeavoured to feparate the allies. 
The movement to Arné, where Hyder’s treafures lay, drew the 
Miforian to its defence, where our troops gained another barren 
unproductive victory. The army fell back for provifions, lof- 
ing, through the addrefs and {kill of Hyder, one regiment of 
black cavalry, two guns, and a hundred infantry, the grand 
guard of the army. ‘The ficge of Negapatnam, which was re- 
lieved by fir Edward Hughes, the fevere but indecifive naval 
actions of July and Apguft, and the lofs of Trinquamallee fol- 
low :.an excellent plan of the harbour and forts of Trinqua- 
mallee is agnexed. ‘The peace with the Marrattas foon enfu- 
ed, and gave a profpeat, though a diftant one, of relief: fome 
attempts were made to approach Cuddalore; but the progrefs 
was. prevented by the failure of the fupply. Rice foon became 
{carce at Madras, and a dreadful famine enfued. Col. Hum- 
beriton endeavoured to draw Hyder’s attention from the Car- 
natic, beat the troops oppofed to him, took the fort of Trinco- 
lore, and marched to Calicut. He even attempted to pene- 
trate into the Mifore country, but was prevented by the ap- 
pearance of 'Tippoo Sah:b; and, when reinforced by the fecond 
battalion of the 42d regiment, completely defeated the fon of 
Hyder. The death of this fubtle and politic prince occurred 
at the end of the year 1782, and the army went into winter 
quarters, 

6 Our 
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Our interefts gained little advantage from the death of Hy- 
der, except that the report prevented Suffrein from attacking 
Ganjam, and our other northern fettlements, during the ab- 
fence of fir Edward Hughes and fir Richard Bickerton, who 
had now joined him from England. ‘Tippoo, however, having 
affured the French admiral of his attachment, Cuddalore was 
revictualled, and preparations made for an ative campaign. 
The firft attempt was to demolifh the forts of Vandewafh and 
Carangooly, which had fo often delayed the operations of the 
army, by the care and protection they required. Vellore was 
again revictualled ; and great affiftance was expected from an 
event which proved to be a fource of the fevereft misfortunes, 
Hayet Saib was an illegitimate fon of Hyder, and was difcon- 
tented with the diftribution of his father’s vaft acquifitions. 
The prefidency of Bombay endeavoured to take advantage of 
thefe circumftances, and fent general Mathews with a fuitable 
force for that purpofe, ‘The general reduced fome very import- 
ant fortreffes, and was in poffeffion of Hyder-nagur, the metro- 
polis of Beddinore, when Tippoo fuddenly left the Carnatic to 
oppofe him, having previoufly blown up all the garrifons except 
that of Arné. Beddinore was foon attacked by the Miforian 
chief; and general Mathews’ conduét, which is reprefented to 
have been, in the extreme, rapacious and unjuft, was now timid 
and indecifive. He capitulated on the moft folemn engage- 
ments, which were difregarded, and the event is well known: 
Tippoo was refolved to efcape from fuch a formidable oppon- 
ent at any rate. 

Col. Fullarton, with the fouthern army, and general Jones, 
with the northern, advanced on the Mifore territories, and 
were for a time fuccefsful ; but different circumftances obliged 
them to defift. General Stuart, on whom the command of the 
main army devolved, took poffeflion of the ruins of Arcot and 
_ other fortreffes, in form, and then turned his attention to Cud- 
dalore. ‘This place was garrifoned with Europeans, in a larger 
proportion than are ufually found in the plains or fortreffes of 
India, and with a numerous body of fepoys, in the whole nearly 
equalling in numbers the befieging army, which amounted to 
about 11000 men. A fevere action before the fortrefs enfued, 
in which the Britifh loft the greater number of men, but claim- 
ed the victory, from having driven the French into the citadel. 
A fiege enfued, in which fir Edward Hughes, with the fleet, 
for a time co-operated; but he was blown off the coaft, and 
Suffrein feized his ftation, which the Britifh admiral could not 
again recover. In this fituation, with a fuperior foe in the gar- 
rifon; and the whole force of the French fleet on the other fide, 
the befiegere were threatened with a formidable attack, when 
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the news of peace, fortunately it feems for our troops, ftopped 
the blow. A fevere naval action, however, occurred before 
Cuddalore; and, as we have not hitherto ftopped our narrative 
to mention the particulars of the contefts at fea, we fhall add 
our author’s reflections on the general conduct of fir Edward 


Hughes. 


¢ The difadvantages under which fir Edward Hughes labour- 
ed in the profecution of the war, may be eafily feen by any 
perfon who will take the trouble of inveftigating them. He 
gallantly fought, without an ally, or fcarcely any other re- 
fource but what his own ingenuity furnifhed, agaioft the moft 

expert admiral of France, who was liberally fupported by the 
Dutch and Hyder Ally ; and engaged in a caufe fo defperate, 
that he had nothing to lofe but his thi ips and men, and with the 
latter he was regularly and plentifully reinforced from the Ifle 
of. France. On the other hand, fir Edward Hughes had a mott 
extentive territory to protect in every quarter of India, with a 
great inferiority of fhips, anda ftill greater of feamen, his fleet 
never having been furnifhed with a fingle feaman from Britain, 
excepting thofe prefied from the outward bound Eatt Indiamen, 
the number of which was fo very inadequate for the fupply ot 
his lofles by ficknefs and bartle, that, during a great part ot 
the war, but particularly i in the laft engagement, fir Edward 
was obliged to fubflitute wretched lafcars for Britith failors, 
who formed at leaft a fourth part of his complement. Though 
labouring under fuch evident difadvantages, he not only main- 
tained his ground but boldly fought his foes, and gave them 
fuch repeated difcomfitures that nothing important could be ef- 
fected by their land forces. No lefs ‘than feven fea captains 
were fent in extreme difgrace to France by the gallant Suffrein, 
(fome of whom, it is faid, are ftillin the Batftile) on account 


of their mifconduci.’ 


Tippoo Sahib was now the only enemy ; and the fubfequent 
events, of which the principal are the taking of Poligatcherry 
by colonel Fullarton in the fouth, and of Mangalore by Tippoo, 
are of little importance. We dare not follow our author in his 
narrative of the difputes of general Stuart and fir John Bur- 
goyne, with the governor and council of Madras, for, through 
the whole volume, no little bias againft the company is confpi- 
cuous. ‘The peace was concluded with 'Tippoo fultan in March 
1784; and the remainder of the letter contains a melancholy 
defcription of the treatment of the prifoners taken by the king 
of Mifore, and complaints againft the conduct of the Eait India 
company, the juftice of which we cannot afcertain. The laft 
letter contains a good defcription of the Ifle of France, which 
our author thinks might have been éafily and advantageoully 
fubdued at the beginning of the war. 

The Narrative before us we have fhortly abridged, becaufe 
it 
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it is the moft full and complete account of the war in India, that 
we have feen. Weare forry that we cannot praife it for its 
impartiality. The author feems to have adopted the preju- 
dices and antipathies of thofe with whom he converfed, and 
from whom he copied. We perceive, in more than one in- 
ftance, that praife is cautioufly fuppreffed, and we have been 
informed, that the difputes and errors cf the council have 
been greatly exaggerated. Even in the field, as we have 
hinted, Mr. Munro has his heroes whom he raifes, and 
others whom he depreffes; but the period of party muft pafs 
away before we have an hiftory of the war, not only full and 
complete, but well digefted alfo and impartial. Our author’s 
language is on the whole correct, animated, and clear; his 
plans are valuable, and his reprefentation of Port Louis, in the 
ifland of Mauritius, picturefque and pleafing: we could have 
wifthed that he had added a map of the peninfula, for we could 
not always follow his defcription, without the chart of major 
Rennel, 





The Botanic Garden. Part Il. Containing The Loves of the 
Plants, a Poem, with Philofophical Notes, Volume the Sea 
cond. Ato. 125. in Boards. Johnfon. 


abo paftoral writer has diverfified his fields with the daify 

and violet ; has adorned his ruftic cottages with jafmine and 
woodbine, or blended in his landfcape the varied hues of the afh 
and the beech, the chefnut and the oak. It was referved for 
our author to defcribe, in elegant and flowing language, the 
minuter parts and more philofophical diftinétions of botany, and 
even to adorn his poems with characteriftic defcriptions, which, 
in the uncouth language of Linnzus, are harfh and unpleafing. 
‘The fexual fyftem has afforded him the hint, which he has ex- 
panded with genius and diligence: each plant has its loves; each 
itamen is a hufband; each piftil a wife ; and each flower a houfe. 
From the peculiarities of different flowers, therefore, arife the 
various defcriptions in this volume, whofe elegant and -finifhed 
poetry is only equalled by the accuracy of the botanical obfer- 
vations. One inconvenience has, however, arifen from the au- 
thor having chofen the moft curious peculiarities, and from the 
little unavoidable obfcurity of poetical language. When we 


read the poem, almoft the whole, even to a botanift, is at firft — 


enigmatical, and to the lefs fearned reader, appears to be a 
ftring of riddles, whofe folution is to be found in the notes. 
But we can venture to affure the reader, that if the perufal be 
at firft attended with a little difficulty, he will be amply repaid 
by the pleafure which he will reap fram his future examinations ; 

: and, 
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and if, from:this poem he attends only to fome of the com- 
mon flowers of a common garden, his views of nature will be 
greatly extended, many cheerlefs moments will be filled with the 
moft rational entertainment, and what at firft began in amufe- 
ment, may terminate in fcientific acquifition. Our author is 
no common guide in this refpeét, and his notes contain a more 
judicious fele¢tion, and a better connected view of the argu- 
ments in favour of the fexual fyftem, than any owe work that 
we have yet feen. The ceconomy of vegetation, and the phy- 
fiology of plants, form the firft volume; but this didaétic poem 
is deferred till another year, to afford time for the repetition of 
fome experiments. 

In the preface an outline of the fexual fyftem, fo far as it 
may enable the reader to underftand the defcriptions, is given; 
and in the proem, written in a whimfical ftyle, is a good con- 
traft between the Loves of the Plants and the Metamorphofes of 
Ovid. The Roman poet tranfmuted men, women, and even 
gods and goddeffes into trees and flowers; our author has 
« undertaken, by a fimilar art, to reftore fome of them to their 
original animality.? They are, he fays, like little * piétures, 
fufpended over the chimney of a lady’s drefling-room, connected 
only by a flight feftoon of ribbands,’? which may amufe, though 
we are not acquainted with the originals. But we muit now turn 
to the poem. 

The introduction is fingularly happy, and truly corre&t, ex- 
cept in one fingle inftance, which we have marked. ‘The g/it- 
tering of the glow-worm is, we believe, only confpicuous in its 
exertions, and he is here directed to be ftill and attentive, when 
he probably would not glitter. In the fubfequent lines, indeed, 
the {pider is told to defcend, and the fnail to flide; but thefe 
are brought from a diftance.—Suppofe he had faid : 


‘Come glittering glow-worms from your mofly beds.’ 


We fhould however have tranfcribed the lines before we had the 
prefumption to have endeavoured to amend them : 


¢ Defcend, ye hovering Sylphs! rial Quires, 

And fweep with little hands your filver lyres ; 

With fairy foot-fteps print your grafly rings, 

Ye Gnomes! accordant to the tinkling ftrings ; 

While in foft notes I tune to oaten reed 

Gay hopes, and amorous forrows of the mead.— 

From giant Oaks, that wave their branches dark, 

To the dwarf Mofs, that clings upon their bark, 

What Beaux and Beauties croud the gaudy groves, 

And woo and win their vegetable Loves. 

How Snow-drops cold, and blue-eyed Harebels blend 

Their tender tears, as o’er the ftream they bend ; as 
e 
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The love-fick Violet, and the Primrofe pale 

Bow their fweet heads, and whifper to the gale; 
With fecret fighs the Virgin Lily droops, 

And jealous Cowflips hang their tawny cups. 

How the young Rote in beauty’s damafk pride 
Drinks the warm blufhes of his bafhful bride ; 
With honey’d lips enamour’d Woodbines meet, 
Clafp with fond arms, and mix their kiffes fweet.— 

‘ Stay thy foft-murmuring waters, gentle Rill ; 
Huth, whifpering Winds, ye ruftling Leaves, be ftill; 
Reft, filver Butterflies, your quivering wings ; 
Alight, ye Beetles, from your airy rings ; 

Ye painted Moths, your gold-eyed plumage furl, 

Bow your wide horns, your fpiral trunks uncurl ; 
Glitter, ye Giow-worms, on your moffy beds ; 

Defcend, ye Spiders, on your lengthen’d threads ; 
Slide here, ye horned Snails, with varnifh’d fhells ; 
Ye Bee-nymphs, liften in your waxen cells !’— 


The peculiarities of this poem confift not only in the eafy and 
often elegant ftyle in which the different deftriptions are con- 
veyed, but in the vaft variety of uncommon fatts introduced, 
and the addrefs with which the different ornaments (the adven- 
titious defcriptions) are conducted. It is by this clue that we 
fhall be led in our choice of extracts, for it is not eafy to give, 
in a fhort compafs, an adequate idea of this beautiful poem, un- 
lefs we follow fome general plan, fince the author feems not to 
have adopted any particular, at leaft any apparent defign. The 
lychnis is a common plant in our hedges, and of no extraardi- 
nary beauty ; yet it is extremely beautiful in our author’s hands: 

‘ Five fifterenymphs to join Diana’s train 

With thee, fair Lycunis *! vow,—but vow in vain; 
Beneath one roof refides the virgin band, 

Flies the fond fwain, and fcorns his offer’d hand; 

But when foft hours on breezy pinions move, 

And {miling May attunes her lute to love, 

Each wanton beauty, trick’d in all her grace, 

Shakes the bright dew-drops from her blufhing face ; 


In gay undrefs difplays her rival charms, 
And calls her wondering lovers to her arms.’ 


The fun-flower, for inftance, we all have feen; though we | 
never faw it in greater perfection than in our author’s defcription : 








‘ * Ten males and five females. ‘The flowers, which contain the five 
females, and thofe which contain the ten males, are found on different 
plants; and often at a great diftance from each other. Five of the ten 
males arrive at their maturity fome days before the other five, as may be 
feen by opening the corol before it naturally expands itfelf. When the fe- 
males arrive at their maturity, they rife above the petals, as if looking 
abroad for their diftant hufbands, the f{cariet enes contribute much to the 
beauty of our meadows in May and June.’ 
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¢ Great Hevrantuus * guides o’er twilight plaing 
In gay folemnity his Dervice-trains : 
Marfhall’d in fives each gaudy band proceeds, 
Each gaudy band a plumed Lady leads + ; 
With zealous ftep he climbs the upland lawn, 
And bows in homage to the rifing dawn ; 
Imbibes with eagle-eye the golden ray, _ 
And watches, as it moves, the orb of day.’ 


Once more ; the honeyfuckle : 


¢ Fair Lonicera { treads the dewy lawn, 

And decks with brighter blufh the vermil dawn; 
Winds round the fhadowy rocks, and pancied vales, 
And {cents with fweeter breath the fummer gales ; 
With artlefs grace and native eafe fhe charms, 

And bears the Horn of Plenty in her arms. 

Five rival Swains their tender cares unfold, 

And watch with eye afkance the treafured gold,’ 


We have found no little difficulty in felecting a paffage which 
will give a proper idea of our author’s interefting digreffions, 
not becaufe any were exceptionable, but becaufe they were in 
general too long. ‘The following, after fome care, we have 
preferred: the lines are beautiful; and the tranfition ts not ob- 
vious or expected. ‘There are however fome others, that are 
too extenfive, which we think more wildly poetical, and more 
ftrikingly picturefque : 

¢ Where vaft Ontario rolls his brinelefs tides, 

And feeds the trackleis forefts on his fides, 

Fair Cassia § trembling hears the howling woods, 

And trufts her tawny children to the floods. — 
Cin&tured 
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¢ * Sun-flower. The numerous florets; which conftitute the difk of 
this flower, contain in each five males furrounding one female, the five 
ftamens have their anthers connected at top, whence the name of the clafs 
“ confederate males.” ‘The fun-flower follows the courfe of the fun by 
nutation, not by twifting its ftem. (Hales Veg. Stat.) Other plants, when 
they are confined in aroom, turn the fhining furface of their leaves, and 
bend their whole branches tothe light. See Mimofa.’ 

‘ + The feeds of many plants of this clafs are furnifhed with a plume, by 
which admirable mechanifm they are diffeminated by the winds far from 
their parent ftem, and look like a fhuttlecock, as they fly.’ 

‘ ¢ Caprifolium. Honeyfuckle. Five males, one female. Nature has 
in many flowers ufed a wonderful apparatus to guard the nectary, or 
peey-g oats from infects. Inthe honey-fuckle the petal terminates in a 
long tube like acornucopix, or horn of plenty; and the honey is produced 
at the bottom of it.’ 

‘ § Ten males, one female. The feeds are black, the ftamens gold- 
colour. This is one of the American fruits, which are annually thrown 
on the coafts of Norway; and are frequently in fo recent a ftate as to ve- 
getate, when properly taken care of, the fruit of the anacardium, cafhew- 
nut; of cucurbita Jagenaria, hottlegourd; of the mimela {candens, co 
coons; 
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Cinctured with gold while sex fond brothers ftand, 
And guard the beauty on her native land, 
Soft breathes the gale, the current gently moves, 
And bears to Norway’s coafts her infant-loves. 
—So the fad mother at the noon of night 
From bloody Memphis ftole her filent flight ; 
Wrap’d her dear babe beneath her folded veft, 
And clafp’d the treafure to her throbbing breatft, 
With foothing whifpers hufhed its feeble cry, 
Preffed the foft kifs, and breathed the fecret figh,— 
—With dauntlefs ftep fhe feeks the winding fhore, 
Hears unappali’d the glimmering torrents roar; 
With Paper-flags a floating cradle weaves, 
And hides the {miling boy in Lotus-leaves ; 
Gives her white bofom to his eager lips, 
The falt tears mingling with the milk he fips ; 
Waits on the reed-crown’d brink with pious guile, 
And trufts the fcaly montfters of the Nile.— 
—Erewhile majeftic from his lone abode, 
F.mbaflador of Heaven, the Prophet trod; 
Wrench’d the red Scourge from proud Oppreflion’s 
hands, 
And broke, curft Slavery ! thy iron bands.’ 


The following, our laft extract, is exquifitely beautiful; and 
we have felected it not only on account of the admirable de- 
{cription ; but to fay, that the chundali borrum is beautiful on- 
ly by our author’s drefling it. It is a papilionaceous flower of 
a yellow dufky hue: 


‘ When from his golden urn the Solftice pours 
O’er Afric’s fable fons the fultry hours ; 

When nota gale flits o’er her tawny hills, 

Save where the dry Harmattan breathes and kills ; 
When ftretch’d in duft her gafping panthers lie, 
And writh’d in foamy folds her ferpents die ; 
Indignant Atlas mourns his leaflefs woods, 

And Gambia trembles for his finking tloods ; 
Contagion italks along the briny fand, 

And Ocean rolls his fickening fhoals to land. 
—Fair Cuunpa * {miles amid the burning watfte, 
Her brow unturban’d, and her zone unbrac’d ; 


Jeu 





—— 


coons; of the pifcidia erythrina, logwood-tree, and cocoa-nuts are enu- 
merated by Dr. Tonning. (Amzn. acad. 149) amongft thefe emigrant 
feeds. The fact is truly wonderful, and cannot be accounted for but by 
the exiftence of under currents in the depths of the ocean; or from vor- 
“oe of water paffing from one country to another through caverns of the 
earth. 

_ £ * Chundali Borrum is the name, which the natives give to this plant; 
it is the Hedyfarum movens, or moving plant; its clals is two brother- 
hoods 
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Ten brother-youths with light umbrella’s fhade, 
Or fan with bufy hands the panting maid ; 
Loofe wave her locks, difclofing, as they break, 
The rifing bofom and averted cheek ; 

Clafp’d round her ivory neck with ftuds of gold 
Flows her thin veft in many a filky fold ; 

O’er her light limbs the dim tranfparence plays, 
And the fair form, it feems to hide, betrays.’ 


There are fome parts of this volume which we have not men- 
tioned : they are ftyled Interludes, and confift of Dialogues be- 
tween the Author and his Bookfeller. Fielding has already told 
us, that bookfellers are not the worft judges of literary merit, 
and our author’s friend feems very fagacious and penetrating. 
The author forgot to tell us whether the fcene is laid at Litch- 
field or in London. 

In the firft Interlude, the author informs us that he is a flower- 
painter, or occafionally attempts a landfcape, leaving the hu- 
man figure, with the portraits of hiftory, to abler artifts. He 
proceeds to inftruct his bookfeller in the difference between 
poetry and profe; but he falls into’ one little error. It is not 
fublimity, he fays, which conftitutes poetry, for fublime fenti- 
ments are often better in profe. He inftances the dying fcene 
of Warwick, where he obferves, that no meafure of verfe could 
add to the fentiment. Unfortunately, the whole fcene is in 
blank verfe, and his quotation, ‘ Oh! could you dur fly,’ is 
erroneous. In Read’s edition, vol..VI. p. 563, it is: 


Ah could you fly. 
War. Why then I would not fly. 


The meafure is more ftri€tly obferved, and more poetical images 
occur in this fcene, than in many of a greater extent in Shak- 
{peare. 

We are not clear that the author is perfeétly accurate when 
he fays, that poetry is diitinguifhed from profe by admitting 
very few words of perfectly abftract ideas, for Pope’s Effay on 
Man is, we think,. poetical, though few ideas, except abftract 
ones, are admitted. He is however probably near the truth; 
and his illuftrations are in general very juft. His criticifm on 
fir Jofhua Reynolds’ Difcourfe, delivered in 1786, where he 
afferts, that ‘ the higher ftyles of painting, like the higher ftyles 
of the drama, do-not aim at any thing like deception,’ is very 











hoods ten males. Its leaves are continually in fpontaneous motion, fome 
rifing and others falling, and others whirling circularly by twifting their 
ftems ; this fpontaneous movement of the leaves, when the air is quite 
ftill, and very warm, feems to be neceflary to the plant, as perpetual 
refpiration is to animal life.’ 
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4ccurate; and he might have inftanced an example of worfe 
tafte than the prefident accufes Fielding of, in the introduction 
of the figures in the back-ground of Mrs. Siddons’ admirable 
portrait. If it be alledged that he reprefents an ideal rathe® 
than a real perfonage, the tragic Mufe, the fault is equally glar- 
ing, in choofing features which we know to be thofe of an in- 
dividual. 

In the fecond Interlude is a very correét and philofophical dif- 
crimination between what is merely tragic, and what is horrid. 
The third interlude contains fome remarks on the relations be~ 
tween poetry, painting, and mufic, in which the author dif- 
plays an accurate tafte, and no inconfiderable knowledge of thefe 
different fubjeéts. In one or two points our opinions may dif- 
fer; but, on thefe doubtful fubje&ts, we mean not to infinuate 
that the author is wrong, or that we are right. 

On the whole, we have perufed this volume with great plea- 
fure, where novelty of fubjeét is united with animated poetry, 
and an intimate acquaintance with botany, natural hiftory, 
and various collateral fubjects. Though we have tranfcribed 
much, if our readers have any tafte, they will turn to the work ; 
for we have never met with any performance where it was fo 
difficult to convey, within the compafs of an article, a proper 
view of its contents and its merits. 
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The Mine: a Dramatic Poem. The Second Edition. To which 
are added, Two Hiftoric Odes. By F. Sargent, Efq. Small 
8vo. 55. fewed. Cadell. 


F the various beauties of the vegetable world have drawn 
forth the powers of the firft and greateft poets, the mineral 
kingdom has lately been defcribed with great force, and adorn- 
ed with moft animated and energetic ftrains. It was a firft at- (RS 
tempt, and it fucceeded fo well that it feems to have repreffed } ‘ : 
every imitator; yet much remains unfung: the vifions of the ven 
alchemift ; the different kinds of air; the peculiarities of the a 
phofphorus ; the heat of mineral {prings, from the gradual de- ae 
compofition of pyrites ; and, above all, the future ufes of each mF 
ftone and ore would furnifh a great variety of f{pirited defcrip- 
tion, and give full fcope to the poet’s fancy. We gavea pretty 
full account of the firft edition of this elegant poem in our LIXth 
volume, page 261. and we fhall not now add any thing, ex- 
cept that it feems to be reprinted with a few additions to the 
notes, and a few inconfiderable alterations in the lyrical parts.” 
The two Hiftorical Odes are not, we think, of equal merit. 
The Vifion of Stonehenge, which we fhould not have expected 
from the author of the Mine, is weak and fpiritlefs. Our au- 
Vor, LXVIIL. Now. 1789. Dd thor’s 
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thor’s phofphorus blazes only in the fhades of night. . Fle 
Vifion, fuppofed to have appeared to the unfortunate Mary in 
her voyage from France to Scotland, is greatly fuperior. The 
Spirit of the Ifles, from Orkney, appears, and foretells her 
future woes, with the different events of the reigns of her fuc- 
ceffors, James, the two Charles’s, the fecond James, Mary, 
and Anne. The fpirit is defcribed with much poetical fire, 
though a little different from what hiftorical fa¢t relates, for we 
av@ told that the firft night which Mary paffed on the fea was 
exceedingly calm, fo that fhe was not the next morning out of 
fight of the French coaft; yet this is the time of the vifion ! 
Let us, however, introduce the Genius of the Ifles : 


‘ From Orkney’s ftormy fteep 
The Spirit of the Ifles infuriate came, 
Round him flafh’d the arétic flame ; 
His dark cloud fhadow’d the contentious deep : 
Thrice with a whirkwind’s ample breath 
He blew the pealing trump ot death ; 
While ghofily legions, fleeting by, 


Swell’d with terrific feream his dreary cry.’ 


The following ftanzas, which relate to David Rizzio and 
Bothwell, are exceedingly picturefque and animated : 


«¢ What fadly-foothing ftrain, 
What mournful melody hath caught mine-ear ? 
Ah! no more the notes I hear— 
The leffening cadence diés along the plain: 
Sweet minilrel, whofe enchanting art: 
In ecftafy can lap the heart ; 
Why hath thy mofe advent’rous ftray’d 
From Doria’s {tream and Sufa’s warbling fhade ? 
In clattering hawberk clad, thro’ night’s ftill gloom, 
Stern Ruthven fiercely ftalks with haggard mien ; 
With thundering tone proclaims the victim’s doom, 
And tears her minion from a doating queen : 
Thro’ the arch’d courts, and ftoried chambers high, 
Loud fhrieks of terror ring, and death’s expiring cry. 
‘¢ Bid the deep tempeft roar, 
And whelm a baleful crew ; 
Proud lord of Inis tore ! 
Be thine, thy guilt to rue— 
Pent in the dungeon’s dark and ftony womb, 
©’er thee be rais’d a living tomb ; 
Grim fiends and {peétres dire 
Hover round thy coward head, 
And fwart Melancholy fhed 
Fler chilling dews that quench th’ ethereal fire ; 
Fer 
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_ For lo! yon form, that rides the ftorm, 
Traitor, ’tis thy murder’d king! 

He joins the hotts, of monarch ghofts ; 
Of the days of old they fing— 
With iounds of l.ud lament they hail 
His fanguine ihade, that fires the mitty air; 
Sublime they float, and o’cr the mountains bare 
In majefty of midnight fail : 
Down heav’n’s broad fteep defcend in dread array, _ 
And in the fhadowy moon’s pale confine melt away.” 


This edition is very beautifully printed, and adorned with 
plates, whofe execution exceeds the defign. The drawing is 
in many refpects defective. 
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The New Annual Regifter, or General Repofitory of Hiftory, Po- 
litzes, and Literature, for the Year 1788 To which is pre- 
fixed, the Hiftory of Knowledge, Learning and 1 afte, in Great 
Britain, during the Reigns of King Edward the Sixth and 
Queen Mary. From the Year 1547 t0 1558. 8vo. .65. 6d. 
Half-bound. Robinfons. 


YY a the affairs of Europe are convulfed by revolutions, 
while. innovations or reformations difturb the neigh- 
bouring continent, our more humble temporary hiftorians muft 
pofiefs zea], acuteneis, attention, and refiection, to collec&t the 
various facts, to difcriminate between the popular rumour and 
the real tranfactions, to preferve a calm diftinguifhing impar- 
tiality, and to conneé& the events with their previous caufes. 
If this part of their tafk be difficult, if it involve them in de- 
tails unufually extenfive and peculiarly intricate, the eafy 
progrefs of our own hiftory will, we hope, compenfate for it. 
In this part of the work, we truft it will be only neceflary to 
oint out marks of increafing commerce and profperity, 
contrafted with the gloomy prophecies of oppofition. 

The authors in this volume have began the career, which 
will ultimately lead them to explain the fource and the pro- 
grefs of the late inteftine commotions in France. They have 
commenced with fingular precifion and judgment, and feem to 
have drawn the fubftance of their narrative from the beft au- 
thorities. If they proceed as they have began, they willlay a 
fecure foundation for a future hiftorian, when time fhall de- 
velope more clearly the various circumftances which can alone 
render the narrative more complete. Bat this muit be unfold- 
ed ata future period; and the hiftorian who would anticipate 


the evolution, will wander in wild and endlefs conjeture, un- 
Dda lefs 
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‘lefs affifted by a fupernatural illumination. From this part 
of the work we fhall fele&t fome paflages, and we fhall* choofe 
thofe which relate to the charaéter of Mr. Necker. We think 
it is drawn with force, with juftnefs, and propriety ; nor can 
we forbear to indulge the pride of obferving, that we formed a 
fimilar opinion from reading his work on the Finances of 
France ; and that we ventured to exprefs it, while all Europe 
refounded with his praifes, 


¢ It was a calamitous circuniftance for the people of France, 
that, though peace had now been three years re-eftablifhed in 
Europe, the fyftem of finance feemed fearcely to be affected by 
fo material a relief, and it was found neceffary to clofe every 
year with aloan. For this difadvantage they were indebted to 
Mr. Necker. The extraordinary character and reputation 
which that minifter has obtained, will fcarcely permit us to fup- 
pofe, that he had any finifter view in producing this effect ; but 
we are unable to vindicate his integrity but at the expence 
of his abilities. He was probably the firft minifter that ever 
conceived the project of fupporting a war by loans without taxes. 
By this fyftem he was raifing in his favour a tide of vulgar po- 
pularity ; by this fyftem he was making it difficult for any mi- 
nifter that fuould fucceed him, to maintain himfelf in office ; by 
this fyftem he perhaps believed he was ferving the public. To 
execute it certainly required the poffeffion of great labour, ftrict 
accuracy, fevere economy. It was neceffary that the minifter 
fhould poffefs much perfonal confideration and refpe€t, and that 
the profperity of government fhould be attached to the credit of 
the individual that guided it. Perhaps it was hardly to be ex- 
pected from human frailty, that the man, who had the means of 
exhibiting this glittering character, fhould refift the temptation 
of exhibiting it. But be that as it will, Mr. Necker accumu- 
lated burthens upon the kingdom, which, from the very circum- 
ftance of their being for a time fufpended, and imperceptible to 
the common obferver, would fall with tenfold weight upon his 
fucceffor.’ 


May we be permitted in this place to fum up the balance of 
Mr. Necker’s character ? He is undoubtedly an active and in- 
duftrious ftatefman. Inured during the whole courfe of his life 
to arithmetical operations, he is peculiarly at homein them. He 
calculates the revenues of the firft nation in the world with the 
facility of a merchant in his private tranfaCtions, and his efti- 
mates exhibit perhaps as few miftakes as were ever incurred in 
fo complicated a bufinefs. His reputation for fevere integrity 
is not probably deflitute of foundation ; and it was of confider- 
able fervice to him in his public career, as it deterred the impor- 
tunities of thoughtlefs prodigality, and give him fortitude to re- 
fufe the demands of intereft and cabal. He entered upon office 
with the moft honourable aufpices. He began with frugality 
and-economy. He introduced economy into all the depart- 
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ments of the royal houfehold, and employed every means in his 
power to create revenue without burthen to the ftate. 

‘ If all thefe qualities will conttitute a great minifter, Mr. 
Necker will probably remain without an equal. But if large 
and comprehenfive views, if alively perfuafion in general prin- 
ciples, if a thorough knowledge of the philofophy of human af- 
fairs fhould be deemed neceflary, Mr. Necker will be found great« 
ly deficient. It was his lot to fuperintend the affairs of a coun- 
try, where the great principles of policy had long been ferment- 
ing, where a fucceffion of the moft accomplifhed geniufes had 
been profperoufly employed in inveftigating the fources of hu- 
man happinefs. One of the moft confiderable of thefe men had 
been early placed by Louis the Sixteenth at the head of his fi- 
nances. But the profpeét of felicity which had thus been open- 
ed to France, was fhort anddeceitful. It was jult fhownto the 
world, to be removed for a period of indefinite extent. Nec- 
ker rofe upon the ruins of Turgot. France had tried a philo- 
fophical minifter, fhe was now totry a political banker, fkilled 
in all the detail and minutiz of finance. Mr. Necker neither 
underftood nor defired to underftand the principles of his pre- 
deceffor. He was unacquainted with the true fyftem of taxa- 
tion, and treated the ideas to which future ages will be in- 
debted for their happinefs, as vifionary and impracticable. He 
believed that commerce could never profper fo well as when 
configned to the guardian care of monopolies and prohibitions. 
In the clofe of the eighteenth century he was the panegyrift of 
Colbert. The benefits which the fhort reign of Mr. Turgot 
enabled him to confer on the nation, were neglected or deftroy- 
ed. A part of his fyftem Mr. Necker could not refufe to ap- 
plaud, that of provincial affemblies forthe more equal diftribu- 
tion of the public burthens. But, though he profeffed to adopt 
it, he did not undertake to propofe it as a general benefit to the 
nation, but introduced it in two provinces only, Berri and the 
Upper Guyenne. In thefe it was deprived of the advantages 
that had been propofed, and an odious ariftocracy was intro- 
duced into an object, perhaps of all others moft foreign to that 
fyftem. Mr. Necker may be characterifed in a fingle word, as 
the able advocate of long eftablithed errors, and the determined 
adverfary of improvements originating in fyftem and philofo- 
phy.’ 

The other parts of the hiftory are executed with equal per- 
{fpicuity and accuracy. The debates on the trial of Mr. Haf- 
tings and on the flave-trade, feem to be abridged with pecu- 


liar care. 

It has not been our cuftom to follow the editors in their dif- 
ferent feleétions, and in their opinions of Foreign and Domef- 
tic works. In general, their conduct has met with our appro- 
bation ; and we fhould not at this time have adverted to it, if 


we had not feen an inftance of partiality, which we think dif- 
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graces the work. We particularly allude to the character 
given of Dr. Towers’ Life of Frederic I. and the diftinétion 
it has received from the extracts. If our own opinion was 
alone to be oppofed to ihis decifion, we fhould have been filent ; 
but when every other character which has been given of this 
work publicly, eitherin England or the continent, is the fame, 
the conduct of the editor muft appear to have been diétated by 
an injudicious partiality, whicii we have mentioned in ftronger 
terms. as conduct of this kind, if continued, muft be injurious. 
We are unacquainted with Dr. Towers, except from his pub- 
lications ; and we have not unwillingly commended thefe, 
where commendation appeared to be their due. 

The department of Poetry is fhort ; but this defe& 
may be owing to the poetical publications of the year being 
fewer, or of l:fs than ufual merit. We greatly regret, how- 
ever, that thofe pleafing ‘ original communications’ which we 
have formerly fo much admircd, are difcontinued. The Hif- 
tory of Knowledge and Learning is, in this volume, extended 
to the end of the reign of queen Mary, in the year1558. On 
the whole, we think it a very valuable one; and we can as 
chearfully praife its merits as we can point outits faults. The 
next volume is promifed ‘ f{peedily’;’ fo that we fhall make no 
remarks on the unuiual delay of this before us. 





Poems by Charles Fames, Efq. 2Vols. 12m0. 65. fewed. Cadell. 


< 7 following poems wil] naturally produce a variety 
of opinions,’ fays Mr. James, impreffed with that 
pleafing felf-delufion almoft every author is apt to entertain 
concerning the importance of his own performance. But in 
our opinion they will float down the tide of time to the gulf 
of oblivion, with but little notice having been taken either of 
their beauties or their blemifhes. The fails will neither be 
diittnded by the popular gale, nor fhattered by the blafts of 
hoftile criticifm. The path of poetry, however pleafing, as 
feldom leads to praife as profit in modern times, The eafinefs 
of the way proyes detrimental to the votaries of the Mufes in 
both refpects. Since the days of Pope the harmony of our 
language has been fo well underftood, its common rhymes fo 
familiarized to the ear, that a {chool- boy can now compofe 
with greater facility than a poet-laureat in the age of queen | 
Elizabeth. The principal poems contained in thofe volumes, 
are thus mentioned in the title-page: ‘ Vanity of Fame. 
Petrarch to Laura. Acontius to Cydippe,’ with the Latin ort- 
- ginal, and Duke’s tranflation annexed. The introduétion of 
the latter was certainly extremely fuperfluous, It would tend 
indeed to an author’s difcredit to tranflate worfe than Duke ; 
6 but 





but merely to excel him, conveys no idea of pofitive merit. The 
other poems are entitled The Year 1800; or, It will be fo, a 
fatyrical poem, and the Suicide, ‘ written, as the author fays in 
the contents, at the requeft of an unfortunate friend who after- 
wards fhot himfelf.’? The fame account is prefixed to the poem » 
but in the preface Mr. James-declares, ‘ with regard to the 
principles contained in the Suicide, I judge it highly neceflary 
to affure the public that the fentiments of the writer very wide- 
ly differ from thofe of the unhappy object whofe melancholy end 
oceafioned the compofition.’ It is not eafy to reconcile this con- 
tradictory account, and the poem does not tend to unravel the 
myftery, One might indeed be almoft tempted to fuppofe that 
it was written by the unfortunate young gentleman himfelf, for 
it is thrown into the form of a foliloquy fpoken by him. Noar- 
guments of a contrary tendency, though it is faid to have been 
‘a frequent fubject of converfation previous to his taking that 
defperate refolution,’ are introduced. But as we truft our 
readers will be in no danger from the arguments here alledged 
in favour of fuicide, we fhall fubmit the concluding part of 
this poem to their judgment. 


¢ That pure Omnifctence could defcend to frame, 
For mortal trefpafles, immortal woe, 

Ts what fair reafon fhudders to proclaim, 
And fear, or int’reft only fpread below. 


If there be one, like me, condemn’d to fhare 
Grief’s bitt’reft pang, and agoniling ftrife-m 

Whofe mind is meekly paffive in defpair, 
Becaufe he meditates eternal life ; 


May fuch the tale of prejudice difown : 

He nobly dares, who, deaf to nature’s cries, 
Undaunted plunges into worlds unknown, 

While ftrong conviction points him to the fkies. 


He nobly dares, before whofe fleady eye, 
Uncertain horrors innocently glow : 

Who {prings, impatient of each earthly tie, 
Froin all the certainty of earthly woe. 

When the pent thunder, in the tempett’s womb, 
Heaves for its birth and mutters round the dies, 

From Heav’ns Omnipotent athwart the gloom, 

, Blue lightning flafhes and the tumult dies. 


And fure if Heav’n has lent a fpark divine 
To what muft own corruption and decay, 

That fpark, when troubled in its cumbrous fhrine, 
May fpurn the load and brighten into day. 


Then why this dread! when death our furett friend, 
Looks from his dark and folitary home ? 
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The frown we fhrink at is afflition’s end, 
The pang we fear is ecftafy to come. 


Misfortunes wean us from alluring fin, 

And lift the foul to Heav’n’s eternal year ; 
Each woe that torturesis a voice within, 

Whofe echo calls us from the pains we bear, 
But bhufh ! what means that murmur in reply ? 

What fiend, enamour’d with illufive ftate, 
To proud Augufta counfels me to fly, 

And court the cafual friendfhip of the Great ? 


Detefted plan! at which the free-born mind 

Starts with difdain, and fpurns the crumb it wants; 
Is genius then {fo flighted by mankind, 

That nothing’s left it but the courtier’s taunts ? 


“Shall he, whofe numbers were by Delia prais’d— 
Deceitful praife that charm’d me into 11l— 
Whofe puretft incenfe was to Delia rais’d ! 
To grandeur cringe and proftitute his will, 


Ah! fooner let me wander into funs, 
Where nature only prompts the favage breatt ; 
Where man, in friendfhip with the tyger run, 
Confumes his acorn and enjoys his reft. 


Yetthither, fwifter than the wintry blaft, 
The rankling torture of my breaft would move ; 
Still muft remembrance point to me the paft, 
Ifill muft languihh, for I flill fhould love! 


Then come thou friendly weapon—in whofe womb 
Fate fits fecure and certain of its prey ; 

While Delia’s image lights me to the tomb, 
From Delia’s charms thus rend each with away.’ 


This fpecimen may ferve to fhow that Mr, James is not a 
tame inanimate writer; he has beauties as well as faults; but 
furely not of fufficient confequence to attract, in any great de- 
gree, what he feems to expect, the public attention. 





Suicide; a Poem. By Mary Dawes Blackett. 4to. 15. 6d 
Robinfons. 


T is faid that on Charles the Second’s requefling the mem- 
bers of the Philofophic Society to affign the caufe why wa- 
ter, when an ecl was immerfed into a bafon of it, fhould rife no 
higher than it was before fuch an immerfion? they prepared 
different anfwers to account for fo remarkable a phenomenon ; 
at length one, probably lefs fpeculative than the others, was 
defirous that the fa& fhould be firft afcertained. The eel was 
accordingly immer{ed, and the water rofe in proportion to its 
| ! Atk. bulk, 
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bulk. Some obfervations now before us feem to ftand in near- 
ly the fame predicament. Mrs. Blacket fays, ‘that the people 
of this country are notorioufly eminent for the commiflion of 
this crime, is a truth that has long been admitted : though why 
it fhould be fo, is what cannot eafily be accounted for on any 
principle of nature.’ Thoufands and ten thoufands have af- 
ferted, and believed the fame, but this generally admitted trath 
appears to us extremely queftionable. The fact fhould be 
proved before the matter isinveftigated. ‘That more acts of the 
kind are made public here than in any other country muft be 
allowed ; few indeed, we believe, efcape notice, by means of the 
extenfive information received and retailed by the compilers of 
our newfpapers. Were thofe of other countries equally fedu- 
Jous in collecting and publifhing domeftic occurrences, we have 
little doubt but that many of our neighbours would be found 
no lefs addicted than ourfelves to fuicide. Some recent ins 
itances have occurred, and by means of their being committed 
in Englacd, attracted public notice: had thefe gentlemen put 
a period to their lives in their own kingdom, the knowledge of 
it would fcarcely have extended beyond the limits of the city 
er province in which the fat was committed. Montefquieu 
eandidly attributes our predileétion tor fuicide, and our ill 
fuccefs in all works of genius, to the fame caufe, a damp and 
ungenial atmofphere ; and we give him equal credit for each 
opinion. Our author waves as unfatisfactory the reafons that 
have been commonly alledged for our unhappy propenfity in 
this refpect, and afferis it to be ¢ the confequence of a mifguid- 
ed education.” The reader will poffibly be as much furprif- 
ed at this affirmation, as Yorick was at Father Shandy’s attri- 
buting the litle knowledge acquired by children in their edu- 
cation, to the neglect of the auxiliary verbs. The remark was 
dictated, however, by humanity, 


¢ If we examine into the minutia of our laws, which were 
certainly formed upon the fpirit of the people, we fhall find, that 
with all our virtues, we {till poffefs a fanguinary and revenge- 
ful difpofition; elfe why do we indifcriminately condemn to 
death the numerous train of unhappy victims, who almoft daily 
expire at the gallows, dragged forth to public view, and launch- 
ed into eternity, either for taking the purfe or life of their fel- 
low citizen. * 

‘ Is there no medium, no alternative ? Surely, men of found 
judgment, great moral rectitude, and enlightened underfland- 
ings, fuch as our judges are, might find a mean to leffen this 
dreadful fpectacle of harm; or at leaft to let it return lefs free 
quently to the eyes of the multitude. 

‘ For if we confider that the majority of thefe poor wretches 
have been initiated at an early period into the mytteries of vice, 
and that even in our jails they herd together, hardening each 
other againft every call of reafon or reflection ; and that the 
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fpace of time between condemnation and execution is frequently 
too fhort to awaken in their-minds a juft apprehenfion of that Be- 
ing, whofe name they have never uttered but with blafphemies, 
whofe mercies they have never invoked, one of whofe anger 
they were regardlefs ; that thus apathifed, they meet their fen- 
tence with the moft perfect unconcern, and look upon it as the 
confequent finale of the part they have acted, and infinitely pre- 
ferable to confinement or labour.’ 


If there is any argument in this paffage, it applies to the fe- 
vere {pirit of our laws, which, ina variety of inftances, infliét ca- 
pital punifhments for offences merely of human inititution; and 
again{t the total want of an education, not a mi/guided one. But 
though the former may be the caufe of many unhappy men fall- 
ing victims to the laws of their country, it certainly feldom or 
never p:ompts them to felf-deftru€tion. Suicide we may more 
often attribute to a falfe refinement of manners, to 


é fell defpair, 
» Wild diffipation, and infatiate care, 
Luft, avarice, or difingenuous fhame.’ 


Indeed not one of the characters introduced in this poem ap- 
pears to have owed its fate to a defective education ; tor Chat- 
terton may be confidered as felf-taught, and his genius fuper- 
feded the want ofit. In general they were accomplifhed in arts 
or arms, confpicuous for birth and talents. —In a poem contain- 
ing but eighteen pages, and entered at Stationer’s hall, we 
fhould fearcely have expected fuch weak carelefs lines as, 


¢ Ah where was Marcia, whofe care fhould fave.’ 
* To her hand Amalthea gave the horn.’ 


Much lefs fuch very incorreét ones as thefe : 


¢ And every bright idea reftrain’d.’ 
¢ Coward, fayft thou, was Caithnefs bafe ?” 


We mect likewife with fome unwarrantable rhymes; not- 
withftanding which we fhall not with-hold from Mrs. Blackett 
her due praife. Many paflages are marked by elegance and 
harmony ; and Chatterton’s unhappy end is thus feelingly de- 
feribed : 


¢ Not fo, poor Chatterton, whofe tuneful lay, 
Had crown’d his youthful brow with living bay ; 
Short was his reign, though genius ftrung his lyre, 
Wak’d each bright thought, and gave his numbers fire, 
With rapid hand he fwept the trembling ftring, 
And tafle and judgment paus’dto hear him fing : 
The forcerefs Hope bade expectation rife, 
And Flattery bore his plaudits to the fkies. 
On all his hours the playful fifters fmil’d, 
And with freth promifes his heart beguil’d. 
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At length repulfe drew the thin veil afide, 
Shock’d at the {cene, he bow’d his head and died. 
He died, but ah! what horrors urg’d his death, 
No waiting cherub caught his fleeting breath ; 
No friend afliduous pour’d the parting tear, 
Watch’d his laft glance, or grae’d the mourning bier, 
‘ Oh! fay, all-potent goddefs, Nature, fay, 

How could a foul like his, defpair obey ; 

A foul which genius, tafte, and truth refin’d, 

A foul where all the virtues were combin’d ; 
Where filial duty and fraternal love 

Did every thought and every action move. 

¢ Ah! had Reflection, to her office true, 

Shewn the fad mother’s anguifh to his view ; 
When ail her hope, her pride, her joy, repreft, 
Sad defolation feiz’d her widow’d breatt ; 

Then had he paus’d, and, ere he clofed his courfe, 
His guardian genii had awoke remorfe ; 

In gentle whifpers footh’d his foul to peace, 
Reviv’d his hopes, and bade his forrows ceafe. 
But ah! too fenfible of want and fhame, 

Too gentie to endure uncandid blame ; 

Afraid to brave the cenfures of the throng, 

And wanting means his being to prolong: 
Unus’d to beg, unwilling to offend, 

Without a patron, advocate, or friend : 

No fympathetic breaft tofhare his grief, 

To foorh his forrows, or afford relief: 

Alone and unprotected in life’s void, 

His honour blafted, and his hopes deftroy’d ; 
No chearful ray to gild the gloomy fcene, 

By malice darken’d and difturb’d by fpleen ; 
His foul indignant brav’d its awful fate, 
Unthinking, ‘brav’d, or thought, alas! too late! 
Unable to endure the fcoff of pride, 

By his own hand the haplefs victim died.’ 





-~ <A 


A General Hiftory of the Othoman Empire. Dedicated to the 
King of Sweden. Tranflated from the French of M. de M— 
D’Obeffon. 4to. Vol. I, with French Plates. Folio. gh. 55 
in Boards. Robinfons, 


E examined the original of this work in our LXVth 
volume, p. 473. at fome extent, and gave a general 
account of our author’s plan, the execution, and the embel- 
lithments. The Englifh edition does not equal the original 
in fplendor; but the plates, which are bound feparately i in 
folio, appear to be the fame ; and the execution in other re- 
fpects, though not equally brilliant, cannot be cenfured. This 
volume is handfomely printed on a good paper. 
The 
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The tranflator fays nothing for himfelf or his work. We 
have compared it with fome care in different pafflages, and 
the verfion appears to be neat and accurate. It is, however, 
correct rather than elegant; and the tranflator, like his au- 
thor, prefers perfpicuity to animation, The language is not 
tortured into harfhnefs, or rendered unpleafing by foreign 
idioms. We need not again analyfe this work, but thall con- 
tent ourfelves with extraéting a fhort paflage, feleéted with- 
Out any great care, to enable our reader to judge impartial- 
ly of the general merits of this Englith verfion, 


‘ The tombs of the patriarchs and prophets are alfo in the 
eyes of Muffulmen an object of veneration. Selim I. after 
having fubjuyated Syria in g22 (1516), and paffed the winter 
in Damas, would not march again{ft Egypt till he had vifited 
Jerufalem, attended by fome officers: he went thither incog- 
nito with the greateft expedition, and immediately on his ar- 
rival he repaired to mount Kebahh-Khallt!, to pay homage to the 
tombs of Abraham, Ifaac, Jacob, Jofeph, &c. A heavy rain 
was no impediment to this pious vilit; he difcharged without 
delay his religious duty, and fet out immediately on his return 
10 Damas, 

‘ Befides that profound reverence with which the Mahome- 
tans regard thofe whom they believe to have died in a fate of 
holinefs, they have a great refpect for thofe who are diftinguifh- 
ed by their piety, particularly the dervifchs, or hermits, who, 
devoted to a hfe of retirement and contemplation, pafs their 
days in the auftere practice of the moral virtues. Thefe fen 
timents are equally refpected by the fovereign, as by perfons of 
all ‘ranks under their authority. The lea(t religious among the 
khaliphs, the moft diffolure and impious princes, have in all 
ages given proofs of a particular regard for thefe penitents. 
Amony others, hiftory mentions the celebrated Timour. This 
Tartar hero, the fcourge of the Eaft, marching over Herath 
in 782 (1380), pafled by Taibad. Ebu-Bekir Zein’ud-dinn, 
a hermit, excited the devotion and attracted the vifits of all the 
people in that diftrict. Timour withed to fee him, and fent 
him an invitation to come to hiscamp, The hermit refufed 
peremptorily complying with his requeft. *¢ I fhould con- 
demn myfelf,’”? faid he, *¢ if I were to fet my foot in the 
tent of a prince who is fuch an enemy of mankind, fo carelefs 
an obferver of the Cour’ann, and of the precepts of the pro- 
phet.” Aftonifhed at the firm and decided conduct of this an- 
choret, ‘Timour determined to go to fee him: he repaired to 
his cell; and this renowned conqueror, fays Ahmed Efendy, 
this fierce and imperious prince, the glances of whofe eye no 
mortal prefumed to fuflain, was fo affected by the afpect of the 
venerable fage, fo much awed by his virtue, that he could not 
refrain from tears. He liftened with eagernefs to his falutary 
jinftruction ; he heard with terror the menaces which he de- 
nounced, 
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nouficed, in the name of heaven, again{ft wicked, inhuman, 
irreligious princes, and left him with tranfports of admira- 
tion, and with the moft ftriking proofs of his bounty and re- 
gard.’ 





The Letters of Simphkin the Second, Poetic Recorder of all the 
Proceedings upon the Trial of Warren Haftings, Efq. in Weft- 
minfter Hall. 8vo. 55. in Boards. Stockdale. 


Letters from Simpkin the Second, to his dear Brother in Walese 
12mo. 35.64. Bell. 


Sino Letters were originally printed in the World; and, - 
when taken, * out of the World,’ our author tells us, that 
his undertaker is Stockdale. On comparing thefe different 
editions, we find the firft to be the moft full and complete, but 
Sheridan’s remarks on Mr. Middleton’s evidence, which are 
truly humorous, occur only in the fecond. The addrefs too is, 
peculiar to Mr. Bell’s edition. On the other hand, the addi- 
tional letters, greater accuracy, and the apparent authenticity, 
render Mr. Stockdale’s, on the whole, much fuperior. 

Our readers need not be told of Mr. Anftey and the Bath 
Guide. ‘Thefe Letters do not poffefs the unimpaired fpirit of 
that admirable work ; but, ona theme apparently unpromifing, 
we receive more entertainment than we could have expected. 
Some parts are highly coloured, and fome charaéters humour- 
oufly caricatured. The incidents of the trial are well known, 
{o that we need only tranfcribe a fpecimen: perhaps the intro- 
duétion of Mr. Sheridan’s fpeech will be fufficient. We copy 
from the oftavo volume : 


« Permit me, my lords, ere I fpeak more at large, 
To difclaim every motive for making this charge. 
Has the nabob complain’d ? Is the prifoner accus’d 
At the fuit of thofe ladies we fay he abus’d? 

Tis the caufe of mankind, led by Edmund the brave, 
His object is man, from man’s bafenefs to fave. 

The minifter Pitt fays, ‘¢ the Treafury is drain’d;” 
But all muft admit they are much entertain’d, 
However, I’d have it be well underftood, 

If we have any motive, ’tis certainly good. 

My lords, you expect proofs conclufive and ftrong ; 
But in that expectation, your lordfhips are wrong ; 
From documents written, no proof can we draw, 

Nor can any one fwear—to what nobody faw. 

I’m not pleading excufe for our failing in proof, 

For tho’ we bring none, we can make out enough: 

I fhafl make out enough from the pris’ner’s defence, 
By giving my meaning, and taking his fenfe. 

*Tis faid; when the houfe a delinquent impeaches, 

- The managers fhould be correct in their fpeeches ; ' 
: That 
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That is, they fhould make a plain fimple narration 

Of facts, well attefted; without-aggravation : 

That legal chicanery fhould not affift, 

To give the plain jenfe an ingenious twitt. 

But, my lords, by your leave, the diftinétion I’ll trace, 
Betwixt mifdemeanour and capital cafe ; 

For unlefs we were certain your lordfhips would hang him, 
The managers’ tongues claim a licence to bang him.’ 


We find the Letters are to be continued; and fome additional 
ones on the late edition of Bellendenus are promifed. 








FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


E have not been fo attentive to the claffical publications 
of the continent, or, in other words, to the foreign 
claffical intelligence, 4s the fubject may feem to deferve. In re- 
ality, information of this kind is confined to the publications of 
the continent, and fince it is not always eafy to procure them, we 
muft truft to accounts, which have often deceived us, and we 
may, by thefe fallacious guides, miflead our readers. .We have, 
however, formerly given a fketch of this kind, and we find our 
correfpondents with for its continuation ; fo that we fhall coms 
ply with their wifhes, and give our Inteiligence as correétly and 
completely as we can. 

It would be claffical herefy not to begin with Homer. The 
library of Saint Marc, at Venice, has furnifhed two manu- 
fcripts of Homer, which M. Villeifon, a name well known in 
the literary world, has publifhed at Venice, in folio, with a 
copious introduction, and numerous notes from the ‘ame MSS. 
The firft belongs to the tenth century, and is confequently two 
hundred years older than Euftathius ; the fecond, a production 
of the eleventh century. The firft is valuable for having the text 
with the variations of the older readings, which are to be found 
in no other manuicripts, as well as indices in the margin to point 
out the obfcure or corrupted verfes, The other contains fome 
very ufeful notes, to facilitate the knowledge of the text. Some 
other advantages occur in this edition, for which the editor is 
indebted to a manu{cript in the library at Leipfic, and to an- 
other from the Vatican: from the latter the obtervations of 
Porphyry on the Iliad are extraéted. The intreduction is full 
of excellent critical remarks; and the impreffion is faid to be 
no lefs accurate than elegant. From the fame colleétion M. 
Villoifon, in the firft volume of the Anecdota Greca, p. 226. 
drew his information of the difcovery of two new treatifes of 
Plotinus, one on the influence of the heavens on the earth; 
the other on unity, as the origin of the univerfe. The learned 
world formed fome expeciations from this difcovery; but M. 
Grimm’s publicetion at Leipfic feems to check their curiofity. 


In this little tract, entitled Plotini de Rerum Principio, Ennead 
ill. 
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iii. lib. vill. cap. 8—10. animadverfionibus illuftrata Fr. Chr. 
Grimmio, he has fhown that thefe two treatifes are only frag- 
ments, to be found in-the printed works of Plotinus. 

M. Theoph. Chr. Harles had defigned to publifh an edition 
of Ariftophanes, when he was prevented by M. Brunk. He 
has, however, printed the ¢ Clouds’ as a {pecimen of the man- 
ner. in which the whole was to have been executed. The text 
and the verfion of Bergler are followed ; and his own obferva- 
tions are printed at the bottom of the page; the notes which 
follow are copied from Kufter.. The preface explains the plan 
of the projected edition, and contains fome curious literary in- 
formation refpecting Ariftophanes. 

Two editions of Meleager alfo claim our attention. M. 
Brunk has. publifhed ail that remains of this minor poet, at 
Leipfic, in octavo. Meleager was born on the banks of the 
Euphrates, in the dynafty of the Seleucide, during the reign 
of Seleucus Philopater. He went from ‘Tyre to Cos, and his 
works are either fhort epigrams, or collections from other poets. 
For the generality of his fhorter works the reader was obliged 
to wade through the vaft collection of the Anthologia. The 
greateft work of Meleager is the Chaplet, colleéted from dif- 
ferent authors, whofe names he has preferved in an elegy ad- 
dreffed to Diocles. He has entitled this piece the Mavnasnovacsdur, 
and of courfe gives to each poet the name of the fower which 
he thinks beft adapted to him. Philip of Theffalonica, who 
lived in the time of Auguftus, the hiftorian Agathias, who 
fiourifhed in the age of Juitinian, and Conftantine Rephalas, a 
name in other refpects unheard of, added, at their refpective 
zras, other flowers to the ‘.Garland.’ Thefe pieces, in the 
fifteenth century, fell into the hands of the monk Planudes, 
who is faid to have mutilated the work by injudicious curtail- 
ments: it is now however reftored. Before this more complete 
edition of Brunk, M. Munecke had publifhed the Idyllium of 
Meleager on the Spring, feparately, at Gottingen. This 
poem is taken from the Anthologia, and explained with tafte 
and judgment by the editor. 

We find on our lift the other minor poets, viz. Theocritus, 
Mofchus, and Bion; but the work alluded to is a tranflation, 
in Latin verfe, of thefe authors, by count Zamanga. The 
world is already indebted to him for a tranflation of the Odyf- 
fey, and of Hefiod, which with histranflation of Theocritus, 
deferve, from the {pecimens which we have feen, confiderable 
commendation: fome of thefe verfions have indeed been for- 
merly publifhed with the Italian tranflation of Bucchetti, and 
the notes of M. Carlo Albani. ‘The fecond, fourth, eighth, 
eighteenth, twenty-firft, and twenty-eighth Idyllia of Theo- 
eritus are tranflated by the abbé Raymond Cunich, the tranfs 
lator of the tliad. The poems alfo of Bion have been already 
tranflated, and may be feen in the third and laft volume of the 
Literary Journal of Siena, in 1777; but the prefent veriion, 
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which contains the thirty Idyllia of Theocritus; the eight poems 
of Mofchus; to which areadded a very ancient one of * Love 
employed in Agriculture,’. and the nine Idyllia of Bion, is a 
very complete, as well as a correét and elegant one, 

A new edition of the Hiftory of Herodian has alfo appeared 
in Germany, by T. W. Irmifch. The firft volume; which 
now lies betore us, and is the only one yet publifhed, contains 
the firft book. ‘The text is that of Henry Stephens; the ver- 
fion M. Bergler’s ; the notes are colle&ted from vaiious editors; 
and many ot them belong to M. Irmifeh, The various .read- 
ings are rather explanations, of no great importance. They are 
collected from a MS. in the library of Munich; another in that 
of Saint Mark at Venice, and a third from Vienna: on the ~ 
whole we expect that this will prove a valuable edition of He- 
rodian. The Anecdotes of Hierocles are alfo publifhed at Leip- 
fic, in fmall :2mo. for the ufe of fchools, Hierocles taught 
the Platonic philofophy in the fifth century, at Alexandria ; but 

_thefe tales may, perhaps with more juflice and propriety, be 
attributed to another author of the fame name.  HiucgoxdAceg 
ese, are accompanied by fome modern anecdotes, and are 
intended by their pleafantry to allure the {cholar to the ftudy 
of the Greek. 

We need make no excufe for,introducing fome account of an 
edition of the New Teftament among the Greek Claflics. We 
allude tothe following work: Novum Teftamentum, ad Codi- 
cem Vindobonenfem, Grece expreflum, Varietatem Leétionis 
addidit Francifcus Carolus Alter, Profefflor Gymnafii Vindo- 
bonenfis. It is comprifed in two very thick volumes, large 
octavo. The work is very valuable, fince the library at Vienna 
is rich in manoufcripts of the New Teftament, and fince the 

_ author joins confiderable precifion to the moft interefting mo- 
defly. He has taken for his text the MS. marked No. 1. by 
Lambecius, and 23 in Neffel, without giving the reafon of his 
choice, or defcribing the manufcript, He has compared with 
this nineteen other MSS. or editions for the Gofpels, which are 
comprifed in the firft volume, and eleven for the Ads, &c. 
which are contained in the fecond. His accuracy is certainly 
fuperior to his judgment, fince he has occafionally corrected, as 
a Peale in his text, what is really a different and a better read- 
ing. A Greek MS. of the New Teftament in the library at 
Upfal is collated and defcribed by Aurivillius, to which he has 
added a fac fimile of the writing. It 1s a quarto of 105 pages. 
The MS. was purchaled at Venice, and is numbered 42 in the 
library of the Academy, to which it was prefented by Sparwen- 
feld. It contains 220 leaves; and fome readings which occur 
in no other MS. are found in it. We are forry to add, that 
they da not appear of much importance. Connected with thts 
fubjeét, we may mention a work publifbed laft year at Helm- 
ftadt. It is entitled Accuratior Manufcriptorum, quibus Ver- 
fio Novi Teftamenti Philoxeniana continetur Catalogus. This 
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catalogue is feparately printed, though it forms an afticle in thé 
Annales Literate of Helmftadt. ‘Ridley, in Ins Differtation 
on the Syriac MSS. of the New Teftament, had enumeraied 
fifteen which contain the verfion of Philoxenus; but, as he had 
feen only the fmallett part ofthefe, it is not furpriling that his 
edition -fliould be cor:efed in confequence of rhe laborious res 
fearches of Adler and Sterr. We do not find in Ridley the 
MS. numbered t, 2, 3, 5, 7; and 14 of Pefchito, as well as 
fome others, which M. Adler firit pointed out. M. Paullus, 
the author of this more cotreét catatovte, mentions nine MSSs 
of Puiloxenus, which conrained the Golpels. The No. 1. of 
Ridiey contained only the Acts of the Apottles arid the Epittles 
The Apocaly pfe, publifhed by’ Louis de Dieu, is probably a 
portion of the verfion of Philoxenus, There is perhaps an- 
other M*. of this verfion at Florence in the Medicean hbraryy 

pointed out in p. 50. of Affemanni’s Catalogue. It is uncertain 
alfo what became of the MS. which Pr, Pococke poffleficd, 
from which the four Catholie Epifties, which he pulifhed, 
were drawn: as we know M. Paullus has been in England, he 
has probably by thistime difcovered it, though heywas very res 
ferved in his converfation on this point, and has not been more 
explicit in his differtation. While we are fpeaking of Syriac 
verfions, we may mention the Syrian MS. of the Hexapla of 
Origen, from the Ambrofian library at Milan, ‘publifced by 
M. Norberg at Lunden. It is a quarto of 502 pages, aiid con 
tains Jeremiah and Ezekiel; but why thefe books are felated, 

for they are not the firft in the innate he has not explain- 
ed. The Syriac text is given firft; with the tranilation of the 
Hexapla of Origen, and critical notes: a Latin verfion by Me 
Norberg follows. There appear to be fome errors in this tranf- 
lation, from the accounts before us, though it is in general 
executed with accuracy, The paper and printing are faid to be 
very elegant. The syriac verfion ot the Old Teftament has 
been feparated from the Englilir Poly glot, and publifhed fepa- 
rately 10 Germany. 

We have been drawn from our path, by following col'atcral 
fubjects, into the regions of facted literature, thotigh we hope 
not without profit, We muft now retuin to clalfical produc- 
tions. Amony the Latins our firft atrention is due to Virgil; 
and we congratulate our readers on the completion of Heyne’s 
edition of the firtt of Latin poets. The Virgil of Heyne is - 
well-known ; but this is @ fecond edition, alte red in many ref- 
pects, and we think rendered much more valuable, To him 
we are already indebted for very good editions of Epictetus, 
Apollodorus, Pindar ; and Tibullus; but the Virgil before us 
Tifes higher m the feale than his other attempts. In the for- 
‘mer editié his commentary related to thé verbal conftruction, 
‘and was a litle detrimental tothe poeric fire of his author He 
now ex:imirves the works of the bard rather as acrific, and con- 
fiders not only the ences, bat the conduct of Virgil; bis 
Vor. LXVAII. Now. 1789. Ke merit 
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merit in the arrangement, and in the relative proportions of 
each part. To the natural hiftory of Virgil he has added no- 
thing to what is found in Martin; but inthe other parts of the 
Georgics he has confulted the different agricultural writers 
among the ancients ; while, inthe Bucolics and Aineid, he has 
compared his author with Theocritus and with Homer. New 
and more perfpicuous arguments are allo added. ‘There were 
in the former edition feveral articles defigned to illuftrate dif- 
ferent parts of the Eclogues, Georgics, and AEneid : thefe are now 
corie*ied, and fome new ones, if we recollect rightly, are added. 


The text is enurely that of Heinfius: the or: hogr: phy of that edi- 


tor may, however, be the fubjeét of fome difpute, and at beft it 
is unpleafing.| In adjufting the punétuation, M. Heyne has taken 
uncommon pains, and differs greatly from former editors. In 
general, we think his judgment has conducted him fafely in this 
difficult tract. Many emendations in the text occur, which 
deferve great attention, and have often excited our applaufe. 
The muiilated and interpolated lines, at leaft thofe which are 
fufpected to be fo, are pointed our, but are not omitted, feem- 
ingly becaufe it would difturb the references, which are gene- 
rally made by the number of lines. ‘he emendations of Schra- 
der, and the remarks of Mr. Bryant, author of the Analyfis, 
are fubjoined, The various readings, the index, every ufe- 
ful and ornamental appendage, are to be found in their fulleft 
extent. This edition is dedicated, in Latin verfe, to the princes | 
of England, whoare now ftudying at Gottingen ; and we hope, 
by their attention, that they wiil deferve this honour, for it is 
no inconfiderabie one to be the patrons of one of the moft valu- 
able editions that we have feen of any claffic, publifhed by one 
of the moft learned men of any age. 

From the connection of the fubjects we fhall mention in this 
place the differtation of the abbé Andres on the Epifode of Dido 
and Afneas, publifhed at Cefena. His object is to defend Virgil 
from the anachronifm which he has been fo frequently fuppofed 
to be guilty of, in making thefe two perfonages cotemporuaries. 
‘The abbé draws fome arguments from the filence of the ancient 
grammarians, who ufed tocontend and quibble about the mok 
trifling circumftances ; and fome, from the fcrupulous atten- 
tion of Virgil to the moft inconfiderable fictions, to epithets and 
expreffions : : but the principal argument is borrowed from New- 
ton, who confiders but twenty-one years to have intervened be- 
tween the foundation of Carthage and the deftruction of Troy. 
Another more modern chronologitt fuppofes it to be thirty-eight 
years. M. Andres, from this circumftance, thinks that he has 
proved them to be cotemporaries ; but he has not proved that 
they could have met on the coaft of Africa; or that a woman, 
who on this foundation mutt have nearly reached her: forty- 
fifth year, could have been peculiarly attractive to the Trojan 


princes Perhaps he may find in this faét an excuie for the he- 
ro’s having left Dido. He, however, undertakes the arduous 
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talk of thowing that Virgil did not a& improperly by making 
them lovers, fince fiom various quotations it feems to have been 
the popular opinion at that time at Rome. 

We find a new edition of Horace, publifhed at Strafburg in 
4to. by M. Oberlin, which we have not yet feen. It is faid, 
in the Journal des Scavans, .to be printed with great elegance ; 
and that the text has been corrected trom four MSS. two of 
the tenth, one of the eleventh, and one of the twelfth century, 
The old orthography is we find preferved. Ovid’s Ars Amandi 
has been publithed al/o at Helmitadt, from the text of Burman, 
By M. Wernftorf. The various readings are added in the mar- 
gin. The comedies of Terence have alfo been publihhed at 
Copenhagen, from the edition of Wefterhof, with the notes of 
the editor, Gudmund Magneus, of Iceland; a copious index, 
é&c. &c. Some notes from other authors are alfo fubjoined. 
Franzius has, we are informed, at latt completed his edition of 
Pliny, in eight volumes oftavo, at Leipfic, after ten years in- 
terval. It contains the explan tion and all the notes of P. 
Harduin, with the moft refpeStable commentaries and the mot 
valuable notes which have hitherto appeared. Indeed this 
feems to be the moft complete and valuable edition of Pliny that 
has been ever publifhed. Sextus Aurelius Victor’s Roman 
Hiftory has lately been publithed at Erlangen, for the ufe of 
{chools, from Gruner’s more expenfive edition. 

While we are fpeaking of L atin Claffics, we muft not omit 
the more modern. authors of Lan Poetry ; and the firft of 
thefe which occurs is Serranus Valentinus. Tommafo Serranno 
was a Spaniard, who died about four years fince at Bologna. 
He undertook to defend the caufe of Martial, and to imitate 
him. His concealed antagonift in Spain was diflinguifhed by 
the fictitious name of Barbadigno; and, in Italy, he was op- 
pofed in a friendly controverfy by the chevalicr Vannetti. In 
his imitations of Martial he difcovers the precifion, the terfe- 
nefs, and the*perfpicuity of that celebr ated epigrammatitt, 
without defcending to his abufe, or his licentioufnets. He tells 
us that he was born a poet, in the following eafy lines : 


¢ Me juvet incomptos ex tempore fundere verfus ; 
Sunt quibus a Lima, laus prope tota venit. 
Aru & Nature Pindum divifit Apollo ; 
Sunt illi vates illius, hujus ego.’ 


His eulogium on the canon Minzoni, a celebrated preacher and 
poet is fingularly happy : 

‘Minzonus facer orator, rer carmine digne 

Laudari poffit, Dic mthi Mufa? Suo.’ 


But we fhall omit other fpecimens, that we may have room for 
the. following lines, where our author trifles with all the graces 
and all the elegance of Catullus, and enters his proteft againft 
every indelicacy : 
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¢ Veronz numeri aurei, venite 
Lenes, & faciles & elegantes, 
Quos vates Veneris cupidimique 
Omni immunditia & luto 1 Inquinavit, 
‘Fum cum nequitias procactoves, 
Jocos, dehciafque hequiores 
Autus virginibus dicare Mutis, 
Ego, vos ego furdidi poete 
Abttergam maculis pio calorey 
Er cultu faciam novo nitere 
Addam munditias decentteres, 
Queis cultt nitidique, jure fitis 
Mundi delieiz elegantioris. 

Vobis Lefbia nulla jain canetur, 
Meam difcite Parthenim fonare, 
Quam fimul lepido canetis ore ; 
Immixti pucrique virginefque 
Jam vos delicias fuas vo¢abunt.” 


Let us alfo in this place mention the Latin tranflation of 
Tatio’s Gierufalemme Liberata, by M. Frambaglia, publithed 
at Turin. ‘the defign of the author is to give fome idea of the 
beauties of Taflo, to thofe who are unacq, ih with the Ita- 
lian. A fimilar travflation was publifhed by Domenico Zauni, 
at Cremona, in 17435 but the prefent attempt appears to 
on the whele fuperior. We fhall tranfcribe the verfion of th 


fir Ranza: 


* Arma virumque cano. qur Chili infigne fepulchrum 
Suftulité dura fevaque tyranmide Fhracum, 

Ingenio multa ille eft aufus, multa patravit 

Dextra, multa tulit nec non incommoda belli. 
Nequicquam contra vis obftitit effera ditis ; 

Fruttra Afie & Lybiz coiere in prelia Gentes 

Profpera namque olli fuit alta potentia Corli, 

Et facra er rantes focios fub figna coegit.’ 


mm ec 
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Our readers will probably anticipate our remark, that this 
verfion is more eafy and perfpicuous than fpirited or elegant. 
In the little fpace which remains we fhall mention one or two 
ublications connected with the claffics, and with claflic ground. 
The firft is entitled ¢ Hittorico-critieal Annotations on the Sal- 
luftian Obelifk.? This was recovered from fome ruifs, and 
placed by the prefent pope, Pius VI. onthe Colle Pincio. It 
has its name from having been formerly ereed in the gardens 
of Salluft. The author ‘xpatiates on the propriety of its firua- 
tion; for an obferver in the centre of four ftreets fees, in three 
of thefe, monuments of the fame kind: in reality, tt ts reffored to 
the fame hill, though in another part, fince it is now near the 
famous gardens of Lucullus. The Colle Pincio was formerly 
covered with the gardens of different patricians, and called 
frem theree Collis Hortulorum. In the Circus, at the bottom, 
® the 
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the obcelifk was probably firft raifed in the time of Aurelian, 
who was very fond of the diffcrent.games, and always refided, 
when at Rome, in the gardens of Salluft. The name of the 
hill was taken trom the fenatorian family Pincia, to whom the 
gardens belonged at the decline of the Roman empire, five cen- 
turics after the firft conftruction. This family fupported the 
gardens with fo much dignity, that Theodoric withed to refide 
there, and direCied the orni.nents to be removed to his palace 
at Ravenna. The following elegant in/cription was written 


by the abbé Morcelli, to be engraved on the bafe of this obe- 


ikk ; 


PiUS VI. PONT. MAX. 
OBHLICUM SALLUSTIANUM 
QUEM PROLAPSIONE DIFFRACTUM 
SUPERIOR FETAS 
JACENTEM RELLQUERAT 
COLILI HOR TULORUM % 
IN sUBSIDENTIAM VIARUM 
#PROSPECTU IMPOSITUM 
TROPAZO 
CRUCIS PREFIX9, 
TRINITATI AUGUST 
DEDICAVIT,. 


Onr author adds fome hiftorical remarks on obelifks, which 
he thinks were firit erected in Adoypt, by Mithras, two cen- 
turies after Abraham, in honour of the fun. The form is 
that of a fun’s ray, and it was ufually adorned on the top 
‘by fome emblem of the fun, The obelifk was firft introduced 
in Rome, he thinks, in the reign of Auguflus; and thefe mo- 
nuinents were trenfported from Agypt in flips, and not on 
wafts, as many have fuppofed. The argument in favour of the 
employment of fhips for this purpofe is taken from Pliny. 

Count Carli, whofe vidons we formerly examined, bas pub- 
Jifhed, at Milan, the firft volume of a work on the antig uities 
of Italy. He commences this account at the period when the 
Mediterranean was formed by the Atlantic burfting through 
the Straits of Gibraltar; and he differs from all the ancient 
hiitorians, in fuppofing that the inhabitants of Etruria fente 
«colonies to Greece, indtead of receiving them from the conti- 
nent and iflands of Afia. The firft volume is chiefly confined 
to the province of Iftria; but, if pofble, we fall endeavour 
to give a more full account of this fanciful performance. 

M. Formaileone has publithed, at Venice, the Philofophical 
and Political Hittory ot the Navigation, Trade, and Colonies 
of the Ancients in the Black Sea. This route of commerce 
he wifbes to fee again frequented. Perhaps it would not now 
be found very commodious ; bur, with the mott fanguine ex. 
pectation of its renewal, he purpofes to give the ancient and 
modern bulory and geography of this fea, at a great extent, 
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Whatever may be his views, the refult will undoubtedly be 
curious, entertaining, and ‘inftructive. We fhall, in fome fu- 
ture volume, meution his progrefs and fucce(s, 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
DIVINITY, RELIGIOUS, &c. 


Sermons on different Subjects, left for Publication by Fohn Taylor, 
LL.D. Poi. I. Pudlifbed by the Rev. Samuel Hayes, A. M. 
Lo which is added, a Sermon, written by Samuel Fonnfon, LL.D. 
for the Funeral of his Wife. Svo. 456 Boards. Cadell. 


N our LXVIth volume, p. 443. we reviewed the firft volume 
of thefe Sermens, which have been attributed with great 
confidence to Dr. John'on. We examined that volume at fome 
length ; and, without entering at all into the queltion, o whom 
they may be originally attribuced, we can truly fay that thefe 
difcourfes poffefs all the ener ey, all the perfpicuity, all the point- 
ed accuracy of the former volume, which would not have dif- 
graced Johnfon. 

There is one Sermon, of which we anticipated the merits, 
and almoft wifhed to overleap the intervening p ges, that we 
might more quickly arrive at it, we mean that on the Sacra. 
ment, from 1 Corinth. xi. 2g. Our autor does not explain 
away the word xpiza, tranilated damnat on; but gies a differs 
ent view of the meaning of eating and drinking uuworthils 


¢ When eternal punifhments are denounced again ft any crimes, 
Atis always evidently the intention of the writer to declare and 
enforce tothofe, that are yet innocent, the duty ot avoiding 
them, and to thofe who have already committe: them, the ne- 
ceflity of repentance, reformation, and future caution For it 
‘is not the will of God, that any fhould perth, but that all 
fhould repent, and be faved. It is not by one act of wicked- 
nefs, thr infinite mercy will be kin: led to everlafting anger, 
arid the bencficent Father of the univerfe for ever alienated 
from his creatures; but by « long courie of crimes, deliberate- 
#ly commitred againtt the convictions of confcience, and the ad 
monitions of giace; by a life tpent in guilt, and concluded 
without repen ance. No drunkard or extortioncr, fays the Apo- 
file, fall inberit eternal life. Yet fhall no man be excluded 
from future happinets, by a fingle inftance, or even by long 
habits, of intemperance, or exrortion. Repentance and new 
lite will efface his. crimes, reinftare him inthe favour of his 
judge, reftore him to thofe promifes which he has forfeited, and 
open the paths to eternal happinefs.’ 


On the whole, we think this additional volume a valuable ac. 
quifition to the literature of the pulpit, and we ftrongly recom- 
‘mend it, not only to thofe young divines who are unable or un- 
wiline 
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willing to compofe their own fermons, but to mafters of fami- 
lies, as admirably calculated for the evening inftructions. 


Wifdom’s Dittates; or a Collefion of Maxims and Obfervations 
concerning Divine and Spiritual Truths. Extradéted from the 
Works of various Spiritual Writers, and particularly from thofe 
of Emanuel Swedenborg. 8vo. 15. 6d. fewed. Chalklen. 
Though we have been much pleaied with this manual of 

myfiicifm, and entertained with the excentricities of the human 
mind, when freed from the guidance of reafon, and the regu- 
lation of judgment, yet we think it would not be generally fa- 
tisfactory to give a detail of it. We fhall felect a thort {peci- 
men, with the application. 


¢ Sect. 76. The fpiritual world muft be more peopled with 
fpiritual inhabitants, than the natural world is with natural in- 
habitants: but how little do mem know of that ftate ! 

‘47, The fpiritual world is united to the natural world, as 
foul is to body. 

«7°, All the influences of the fpiritual world terminate in the 
natural world, and its fubjects. 

“80. Every fubjeét in creation poffefles virtues anfwering to 
its correfponding {piritual principle, and the nobleft fyftem of 
medicine will hereafter be founded on that knowledge,’ 

‘go. Every fubje& whatever, that is found in the natural 
world, however external, infignificant, and minute it may ap - 
pear, correfponds toa principle in the fpiritual world. 

‘o1. The natural worldis the body of the {piritual world; 
and every part of it anfwers to fome principle in thofe fpiritual 
focieties which are therein.’ 

‘ror. Allthe qualities of the unclean fubjects anfwer to the 
nature of the evil principles in the fpiritual world, and in man, 
unto which they correfpond: and as evils and falfities are made 
to ferve for the purification of goods and truths, fo thofe prin- 
ciples will hereafter be ufed in medicine, for the difperfion of 
corrupt principles in the body, anfwering unto difeafes of the 
#piritual mind.’ 


Two Difcourfes. Addrefed to the Guardians and C’ ildren of the 
Afylum. Preached in the Chapel, March 8, 1789. By the 
Rev. Samuel Hopkinfon, A.M. 4to. 1s. 6d. Simmonds. 
Mr. Hopkinfon’s Sermons appear to us to be rational, pious, 

and practical. The firft, on ‘ ‘The Vanity of Human Life,’ 

trom which the preacher is led by his text (Pf. xc. 12.) to ex- 


hort his hearers to apply their * hearts unto wifdom,’ is a little. 


exceptionable, from the degrading light in which human na- 
ture is placed. The fcope of his argument did not require it, 
and the reprefentation is partial, and, we think, unjuft. The 
inferences, however, and the addrefs to the guardians of the 
Afylum are perfectly proper, and enforced with great energy. 
The fecond Sermon, on ¢ The Influence of Example,’ from 


Matth, v. 16. is, in our opinion, a very good one. It has’ 
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been cenfured, we find, as departing from that candour ‘and 
charity which Mr. Hopkinfon iw the former. difcourfe fo much 
commended. But we find no reafon for the accufation.. Ina 
literary view we may remark, that our author is much too 
minute in his quotations, and occafiona'ly a litle too incorreét 
in his language. ‘The errors of the latter kind are, however, 
very few. | 


Ap ftolical Conceptions of God, being the fecond Part af an anteces 
dent Publication. Svo. 25. Herdsfield. 


In our XLIIIid volume, p. 228, we mentioned the firft part 
of thele Conceptions, The author continues to faar above our 
comprehenfion, and probably to many of his readers being 
equally dull, he is indebted ior that polemical fecurity which 
he feems to wonder at. 


An impartial Inquiry into the prefent State of Religion in England, 
By Samucl King. 8vo0. 25. Kebinfons. 


Mr, King’s Enquiry into the State of Religion leads him to 
explain what religion is; and we find it to confift, in his opi. 
nion, in the dodtrines of Mr. Weflev. Of courfe, true reli- 
gien, if any where to be found, is within the pale of his fect, 
But unfortunately there are fome doubts of its exiflence even 
among the imitiated, 

Reficétions on Faith, 8vo. 1s, Dilly. 


Thefe calm, candid Reflections, are dedicated to Dr. Horfley 
aad ‘Dr, Prieflley.. They are truly Chriftian ; for they lead to 
benevilence, peace, charity, and good will. 


Meditatjons, chicfly for Women in Pregnant Circumflances. 8vo. 
is. Richardfon. 


We cannot greatly approve of Meditations which continual- 
ly bring before the mind of pregnant women the impending 
danger. They fhould be rather comforted with the very great 
probability of efcape, and every chearful view fhould be en- 
couraged ; for, in this fituation, they are naturally folicitous, 
and often unreafonably timid. | 


Effays on feveral religious Subjedts. By Fofeph Milner, A. M. 
870. 25. Dilly. 

If we have ever paffed over the tracts of the Methodifts with 
the general cenfure of their containing the cant of a fect, it 19 
becaule the greater number of the authors of this clafs, inflead 
of defending their peculiar tenets, or cooly reafoning on thofe 
parts which they wifh co fupport, borrow arguments fram in- 
ternal illumination, and drefs them in all the extravagance 
which the warmeft imagination-can dictate. Mr. Milner was 
by ne means free from this fault in bis examination of Mr. 
Gibbon, which he led us to recollect, by mentioning our criti- 
cifmon it, in September, 1781. In the Effays before usbe is 
more calm and rational; he explains the tenets of san 

3 an 
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and proceeds to examine fome other religious fubjefs. The 
principal. tracts are in anfwer to fome of Mr. Ludlam’s Theo- 
logical Eflays, concerning the influence of the Holy Spiit. 

To engage in difcuflions in defence of, or in oppofition to, 
Methodifin (we mean not to ufe the term oftenfively), is cere 
tainly out of our track. Since the days of Dr. Clarke, the opi- 
nions of the church of England have greatly changed ;- and the 
former articles have been often doubted of, and not unfreguente 
ly oppofed, in the pulpit and in feparate publications, by cler- 
gymen of the firit character and abilicies.. Were weto engage 
with each of thefe authors, and reply to their arguments, our 
Review would not contain the theological works only, It is 
enough to obferve and to diftinguifh their feveral merits ip ge~ 
neral; and we can now add, that Mr. Milner ftill perfeveres 
in his former principles, but reafons with more coolnefs and, 
we think, with more accuracy than before, Yet his arguments 
are fill far from being conclufive. 


Scripture Characters; or, a praétical Improvement of the prince 
pal Hiftories in the Old Tefament, from Adam to Fofbua inclue 
five. By T. Robinfon, M. A. 12mo. 35. 6d. Boards. Dilly. 
in this little praétical volume Mr. Robinfon delineates the 

different characters of the patriarchs and fome other dillinguifh- 


ed perfons of the Old ‘Teftament. He purpofed to examine, in the” 


fame manner, the characters of thofe who are mentioned in 
other parts of the Old Teltament, and in the New; but the 
undertaking is too extenfive to be accomplifhed at prefent. 
Under eac* character, he takes occafion to recommend every 
trait of virtue and religion, and to difluade his hearers, for thofe 
Characters were firft delivered from the pulpit, from following 
the examples of immorality and impiety, which are occational- 
ly found in the facred hiltory. 


Parochialia ; or, I nftructions to the Clergy ia the Difcharge of their 
Parochial Duty. By the late right rev. Thomas Wilfon. 12mo. 
zs. Dilly. 


Maxims of Picty and of Chriftianity. By the late right rev. Thomas 
Wilfon, D. D. t2mo. 25. 6d, Dhily. 

Thefe excellent little works of the late venerable bifhop of 
Sodor and Man cannot be too often publifhed, or brought to» 
ealily within the reach of every purfe. We muft confequently 
approve of republications of this kind. 


The Chriftian Officer’s Panoply: containing Arguments in favour 
ofa Divine Revelation. Bya Marine Officer. 12m0. 25. 6d. 
fewed. Matthews. 


The author's piety will cover a multitude of fins; and this 
familar Socratic dialogue my be effentially ufeful. We re- 
commend, therefore, this ¢ Panoply,’ not only to the author’s 
brethren of the marines, but to the army and navy in veneral, 

| | A Review 
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A Review of ihe Debate now in Agitation among ft the Baptifis in 
the Wefi of England; on the Subject of Unfcriptural Prayers and 
Doxologies. 8vo. 3d. Johnion. 


This is rather a hiftory than a review; for we cannot call 
that reviewer a brother, who ig manifeitly of one party, and 
who defcends from the office of an hifiorian, to enter the lifts as 
a combatant. But we ought to udd, that he does not appear 
to be deficient in candour and abilities. 


A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Calch Evans, M. A. By Willian 
Huntington, SiS. Svo. 15. 0d. ‘Terry. 


Tt is not eafy to give an account of a continued commentary 
on an unmpublifhed work: belides Mr. Huntington (whit can 
S.§. after his name mean ?) is one of the elect; and thete gen- 
tlemen fomctimes rife above the conceptions of common under- 
flancings. ‘The original ground of dilpute fees to have been 
fome expreflions of Mr. Evans’ ref{pecting our author, when he 
once preachcd at Briitol. 


Obfervations on fome of Mr. Thomas’s Remarks on Mr. Braa- 
Jora’s Refleiions upon the Baptif? Circular Letter, dated at 
Aulcefier, in June, 1706. By F. Tomkies. i12zmo. gd. fewed. 
Robinfons. 

Mr. Bradford’s Reflections on the Baptift Circular Letter 
called for fome remarks from Mr. Vhomus, and Mr. 'Tomkies 
has replied. The merits of each party we cannot eafily afcer- 
tain: it feems to be a local dilpute, carried on withow any great 
difplay of abilitics or learning on either fide. 


A Vindication of a Printed Letter addreffed to the Calvinifiic Bap- 
tifts of the Weflern Affociation, on the Subject of Doxologies ; 
JSrom the Remarks of a Member of the Weficrn Affociation. By 
aBaptifi. 8vo. 3d. Johnion. 

This Vindication refers to one of thofe polemical difputes in 

a remote corner, from which literature, and we fear religion, 

can derive little benefit. We have already glanced atthe tub- 

jet; but a glance only convinced us that our readers will ob- 
tain little advantage by our puriuing it. 


mam 2D. £.C AL. 


Odfervations on the Naiure and Properties of Fixible Air, and on 
the falutary Effedis of the Aqua Salubris, in preserving Health, 
and preventing Difeafes. By Fohu Melvill M. De Sv0. 25. 
Newbery. 

“Dr. Melvill employed the mephitic, water, which he calls 

aqua falubris, in his own compiainr, a troublefome chronic 

rheumatif{m, with fuccefs. This led him to farther enqui- 
ries aud more extentfive trials. He thinks ¢ the rheumati{m, 
gout, gravel, ftone, fcurvy, and many other chronic com- 
plaints, 
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plaints, as well as fome acute ones, are owing.to a deficiency 
of fixable air in the fyitem ; and that ¢ elenjentary fixable air 
is the preferving i invigoraring principle of health and ftrength 
in every living creature.’ This opinion differs, in many ref- 
pects, from thoie ufually entertained, parti icularly fo far as it 
reipects the gout; but facts muft at laft determine, and to thefe 
we muft refer. Our author has received benefit from the me- 
phitic water, and he has benevolently recommended it. We 
muft contefs that we fhould have paid more attention to his 
opinions, if he had not advertifed it tor fale. 


Medical Effays. I. An Effay on the Principles and Manners of the 
Medical Profeffion. II. An Enquiry into the Merits of Solvents 
Jor theStone. With Additions. 8vo0. 25. 6d. Boards. Dodifley. 


We have examined thefe Effays in our LVth volume, p. 239 
and in our LIft, p. 393. refpettively. Some additions are, it is 
faid, made to each; but the author’s fentiments, fo far as we 
recolle¢t, are not materially altered: indeed the title only ap- 
pears to be new. They are written by Mr. Newman of the 
Corporation of Surgeons. 


An F flay on the Prefervation of the Health of Perfons employed in 


Agriculture, and on the Cure of Di/eafes incident to that Way of 


Lije. By W. Falconer, M.D. F. RS. 8v0. 15. 6d. Dilly. 

_ In ovr LXVIth volume, p. 456. we thortly mentioned this 

Effay as it appeared 1 in the fourth volume of the Letters and Pa- 

ers of the Bath Society. We are glad to fee that fo ufeful a 
work is republifhed in this commodious form. 


xn oY 2 kh. So 


The Fiiumphs of Fortitude, a Novel, in a Series of Letters. In 
2 Vols. 5s. Raichardfon. 


Berne very young lady feems to have ¢ dipped her fingers’ in 
ink for the firit time Her produétion contains much roman 
tic love, little probability, and lefs interett.—Fye, mifs! in- 
deed thefe pretty fingers may be better employed. 


Lhe Man of Benevolence. 12m0. 25.6d. Hughes and Walhh. 


The exertion of Benevolence procures the hero a rich and 
amiable wife—The reader will not want the application of the 
fable ; * Go, and dothou likewife.’ In other refpects this novel 
fcarcely rifes above mediocrity. 


Darnley Vale; or, Emilia Fitzroy, a Novel, by Mrs. Bonhote, 
¢ Dy : . 


Author of the Parental Moniter, Sc. 3 Vols. 120. 95. Lane. 


This is a very interefling and pleafing novel; it may be 
placed in the firit rank, and probably might be arranged at an 
equal diftance from the firft and the laft of thatrank. ‘The au- 
thor, particularly towards the conclufion, fteps too nearly in 
the fteps of Cecilia The whole, we have faid, is pleafing 
and intercfting ; and we mav add alfo, that the ftory is well 
condutted, ftrictly moral, and unfolded with fill. 

Flarr cet 
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Harriat and Sophia; or, the Teft of -Love: including feveral en- 


tertainiug and Affecting Narratives, never before made publice 


Written y a Lady of Diftindlion. 2 Voli. 12m0. 55. Allen. 


We remember the fubflance of thefe narratives, which, ine 
fead of being included in one flory, are indep:ndent of each 
other. We do no: know what kind of ¢ diftinction’ the lady 
who wrote, or more prope rly tranfcribed them, deferves; but 
mm the republic of letters it is not a very honourable one. 


Phe Modern biufoand, a Novel, in a Series of Leiters, by the 
Author of Lucinda Oftern, 2 Vols. 12me. 55. Bateman. 


If an author has writtena novel, be it good or bad, praifed or 
blamed, it is now the fafhion to charadterife herfelf, for, as in 
this inflance, moit of the novel writers are females, by her for- 
mer production. The young lady, who wrote Lucinda Ofborne, 
3s now, we fufpect, marricd; and, from an ixzocent girl, feems 
to have become a good and exper ianved. wike (Critical Review, 
vol. LXIil. p. 226.) But we would advife her to pradife the 
virtues of Mrs. Bouverie, rather than defcribe them, and emu- 
late the pleafing chearfulnefs and dticreet taciturnity of Mrs, 
Wentworth, inftead of 'raming adventures to bring thefe qua- 
lities. forward to public notice. In the former line, fhe may 
become eftimable ; in the latter, fhe never will be famous. 


Rofenberg, a Legendary Yale, by a Lady. 2V ols 12m. 65. 


Lane. 


From the title of this tale, profeffedly legerdary, we were led 
ro expect that the imagination and the fancy would be more at- 
tended to than the judgment, and that the wonderful would be 
more predominant than the probable. We were not greatly de- 
tcived; yet the imagination js ftrongly and forcibly interefted, 
particularly i in the tale of the Haunted Catile. Perhaps the 
cold hand is too nearly allied to a fimilar incident, in the Frag. 
ment of Sir Bertram, and.ihe murderer’s neglect of the valuable 
furniture of the houie not very fatisfactorily accounted for. 
But, notwithflanding thefe, and a few fimilar errors, the young 
lady’s tale is interefling and amufing: the wilder horrors afto- 
nifh; and the more familiar fcenes entertain us. 


Tie Tcft of Honours By a Young Lady. 2¥ols, 12m0. 55. 
Abraham. 

This little flory is related in an artlefs flyle; but we cannot 
compliment the-youny lady oa what appears to be her firft at- 
‘tempt. ' There is little to commend in tre conduét of the plot, 
or in the delineation of chara‘ters. The whole 1s generaliy 
trifling, and frequently improbable. 

J he Counte/s of Heanebou, an hifcrical Novel, in 3 Vols. By the 
Author of the Priory cf St. Bernard. A2me. 7s, 6d. Lane. 
We have ftretched our recollection of the fituation of differ- 

ent parts of France to the utmoft bent, without being able to 

fix on one fpot where Hennebon can be fituated, confiftenily 


with 
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with the events of the flor’. We have owned our predilection 
for hidorical goveis, chictly becaufe the idle readers of tnefe 
works might, in this way, have fome remote chance of infor- 
matian. But, where hittory and geography are to repeatedly 
violated; where probability can icarcely be found; where 
names and utiles are conftinily mutilated and disfigured, the 
whole mutt be pronounced contempuble. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Review of the Li ifs Character, and Writings of the Rev. Yom 
Biddle, Jd. A. whowas tanijlhed to the Vie of Scilly, in the 
Prateclorate of Oliver Cromavell. By Foloua Foulmin, A. M. 
t2mo. 25. in Boards. John‘on. 

Mr. Biddle was the father of the Unitarians in this king- 
dom; and Mr. Toulmin, who wrote the Life of Socinus, has 
be:ome his biographer, on the fame principles, pri obabl yy: 
which led | 11m to his former biographical work, and to fome 
other Sociniin difcuflions.. He is cager to tell us that M-. Bid- 
dle declared his fentiments to have been derived from the Bible, 
without having been taken from any Socinian work. We have 
no doubt that tencts of every kind may be derived from the 
Bible, for the pureft fountain may be changed by the channel 
through which it pafles ; and, if the purity rae Socinianit: im be 
boafted, we muft confefs, that to us the New Teilament ho'ds 
out a very different do Shine. Mr. Biddle was perfecuted by 
the ecclefiattical powers of that period; and thefe weie Prefby - 
terians: for this fect, when in power, was not very tolerant. 


‘inthe courfe of the conteft, the Prefbyterians, for a few 
years, gained the fuperiority. "AM thofe meafures were then 
right, which before they felt to be unjuft and oppreffive; be- 
caufe now they were ufed in the caufe of God and ee Power 
blinded and corrupied them, as it had done before Epifco- 
palians. An ecclefiaftical hier rarchy, in every nation, in every 
aces under all civil revolutions, has been inimical! to truth, and 
a bar to reformation.’— 

— ‘Itis an honour to the Englithh Proteftant Diffenters of 
this day, and a ground of BER thankfulnefs, et Prefbyte- 
rianifm hath no exiftence among them. They who, very im- 
properly, are called Prefbyterians, as confiftent Protetan and 
as genuine advocates for liberty, have no rivals, and but few 
equals.’ 


There is undoubtedly a difference in the tenets between the 
Prefbyterians of that period, who were generaliy Calvinitis, and 
the Diflenters of this day ; but it remains to be proved, whe- 
ther there is avy change in their di/pofition ; and probably the 
potiefiian of power will not bring this change tothe teft. 

On the whole, this Life of Mr. Biddle is a very vefpectable 
work: Mr, Toulmin gives a fhort abitract of his tufferings and 
his writings, He was evidently able, zealous, and difintereit- 
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ed; but’ his zeal hurried him into difficulties ; and his abilities 
excited oppofition, which we fear did not, in the end, promote 
the caufe of religion. 


Authentic Copy of the Proceedings of a General Court Martial, beld 
at the Horfe Guards on Friday the 26th of June, 1789, on 
Hugh Debbieg, Efq. on three Charges exhibited by his Grace 
Charles Duke of Richmond, (Sc. gto. 25. Debrett. 


_ The charges exhibited by the duke of Richmond againft co- 
lonel Debbies were, Firft, For writing to him, the command: 
ing officer, a ‘letter containing difrefpectful expreffions towards 
him, and imputations of ignorance and neglect of his duty as 
mafter-general of the ordnance, to the prejudice of good order 
and military difcipline : Secondly, For having’ caufed to be 
publifhed a letter addreffed to the fame nobleman, and imput- 
ing to him a fyftem ‘ only calculated to invite the enemy into 
the very bofom of Great Britain.” And Thirdly, For-having 
made public his opinions, relative tothe defences of the king- 
dom, contrary to his duty as an officer, Colonel Debbieg was 
found: guilty, by the court-martial, of each of the charges 
above mentioned, and was adjudged to be fufpended of pay and 
duty, as a colonel of the corps ‘of Royal Engineers, for the 
fpace of fix calendar months. 


44 Companion in a Tour round Lymington: comprebending a brief 
Account of that Place and its Mvsineais By Richard War- 
ner, Jun. Small 8vo. 45.in Boards. Faulder. 


We have read this fhort defcription of Lymington, South- 
ampton, New Foreft, Chriftchurch, and the Ile of Wight, 
with great pleafure. The author has drawn the antiquarian 
refearches from the beft fources, and difplays no litile informa- 
tion and learning. Jt would not be very advantageous or pro- 
fitable to follow him particularly, as many parts of this Tour, 
and the hiftory of many of the objects, is well known. 
~ We may however remark, that in our examination of ancient 
fortreffes, we have often found apparently Roman remains 
diffe:ent in fome refpects from the pure Roman models. Mr. 
Warner finds a fimilar difficulty, in p. 21. We have ufually 
accounted for it, by fuppofing that the Roman fortrefs had in 
future times been in the pofieifion of Danes and Saxons, who 
had either altered or added to the intrenchments which they 
found; and this we think more probable than to fuppofe that 
the generals who ferved in Britain departed from their ufual 
plans, when there feemed no variety of circumftances to ac- 
count for fuch a variation. Some of Mr. Warner’s etymo- 
logies are not, we think, well fupporied, particularly that re- 
lating to Ambrofius. It may alfo be doubted how far good 
policy would fupport parliament in affifting the falt-works at 
Lymington, while, by the fame means, it ‘would i injure thofe 
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at Namptwich, &c. which have at leaft an equal claiur to its 
protection. Thefe are trifling blemifhes: a few others of a 
fimilar kind might be mentioned; but they do not greatly de- 
tract from the merit of this little work, or induce us to lefler 
the character we havealrcady given of it. 


The Royal Tour to Weymouth, and Places adjacent, in the Year 
1789. Communicated by ihe Brace of White Greyhounds. 8ve. 
25. Ridgway. 

This though the firft will probable not be the laft fquib on 
his majefty’s Weflern Tour. Thefe greyhounds feem to for- 
get their honeft nature, and fawn a little too fervilely on the 
prince. 


Further Remarks en two of the moft fagular Characters of the Age. 
By the Author of the Critique on the Conduct of the Rev. Fohu 
Croft, Vicar of Bradford, and the Rev. William Athinfon, Fel- 
low of Fe/us College, Caméiridge. Sva.. 25+ Debrett. 


In our XLVIIth volume; p. 479, welnoticed the Poetical 
Effays of the rev. Mr. William Atkinfon, and remarked that.a 
fecond edition had appeared before we ‘had feen the firft. 
¢ Trim,’ our brother Reviewer; criticifed thefe Effays, and 
has explained to us the circumftance which we could not 
account for: it feems to have been no uncommon piece of 
authorfhip to ailift the heavy fale of a large impreflion; but 
this critique has never reached us. Thefe further Remarks 
contain fome very fevere reprehenfions of the conduct of the 
vicar of Bradford and Mr.° Atkinfon. Trim writes with 
{hrewdnefs and with fpirit ;- but, at this diftance from the fcene, 
we cannot afcertain the juftice or the propriety of the accufa- 
tion. We hope, for the Credit of the clergy, our critic has 
been mifinformed, or is miikiken: yet, if thefe things are fo, 


thus fhould they be reprehended. 


A Companion to the Leafowes, Hagly, and Enville; with a 
Sketch of Fifherwick, the Seat of the Right Hou Earl Donegall. 
To which is prefixed, the prefent State of Birmingham. 8v0. 
ZSe Robinfons. 

This little Sketch gives a defcription of the beautiful fcenes 
which Shenftone and Lyttelton. planned, and which, :in the 
hands of the pretent pofieffors, have been tomewhat altered, 
We perccive, however, no material variation, from the flate 
in which we vifited them twenry years fince. ‘The othe: fcenes 
defcribed will be fufficiently underftood from the title. But 
what fhall we fay of Birmingham, ‘the grand toy-fhop of 
‘Europe,’ the fpot where art, ingenuity, and mechanifm, 
have united to dazzle and aftonifh the world? Its population 
is fiiteen times as great as it was a century ago; but its poor- 
rate, our author tells us, amounts to thirty times the fum col. 


Je&ted at the fame period! 
6 A Short 
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4 Sport Sx Siem of Polite Learning. Adapted fur Schools. Swvt65 
zs. Bent. 

We have looked over this. livtle work, and find no _ dbjedtien 
of impertance, except to the title. We fear that the arts and 
dclencts are not ijn fo great eftimation, among the higher ranks, 
thar the elements can be tlyled a § Si tle of polite Learning.’ 
In other refpecis, the explanations are perfiicuous, familiar, 
.and fufficiently ‘correct: we cannot compliment the author’ on 
pertect aceuracy ; but we have difcovered no injurious errors. 


Fhe Culture of Forefti; wiih an Appendix, in which the State of 
the Royal Forefis is confidcred, and a Syftem propofed for their 
Improvement.” By Lieut, Col. do Emmcrich, 810. 25. 6d. 
Printed for the Author. 


” We think col. Emmetich’s work, in many refpeéts, an inter- 
fine and’ufeful one. His directions for fowi ing and tranfplant- 
ing trees ; bis plan for the management of foretts, and his ur- 
gent recommendations ‘for reftoring and repairing the ruined 
itate of the forefts of. this kin :qdom, we know to be in general , 
juft, ‘and we believe them to be equally falutary.. Our author’s 
language, even withthe afhiftance of Mr. Cullen, is fome- 
times inaccurate; bat all the defeéts and errors will probably 
- fapph - and suneecamiet in his projected largerwork. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
© VIR MEDICUS’ fcems to be nearly related to * Homo Me- 


dicus,’ who applied to us fome time fince, and by the fame con- 
veyance fent a letrcr of a fimilar purport to another Review, 
from whom we had differed greatly on the fubject of his letter. 
Hi conipliments and his attention were, of cou fe, fufpicious, 
as we declined any farther connexion. Even in the prefent 
inftance, we can only fay, that our edition of Tralles’ Ufus 
Opitisin four thin volumes quarto, publifhed at Breflaw in 1774, 
1777, 1782, and 178% refpectively. ‘Ihe three firft volomes 
are a fecond edition enlarged; the preface we alluded to is in 
the laft volume. We forget the price we paid for it; but be- 
lieve it cannot be procured, except by accident, without fend- 
ing purpotely for it to Germany. 





AS we have not at prefent Mr. _Gregory’s work in our hands, 
we cannot afcertain the fact relating to the note; but we oreat- 
by mittake if fome hint of Chatterton’s having received the pers 
hicioue leflons of infidelity from thefe authors is not added... We 
‘are forry to find our Numbers fo fcarce or fo little known 3. but 
' we cannot at prefent add to the information contained in them. 
We can no longer doubt of Mr. Gregory’ $s intentions and -opi- 
nion, after his aflurances ; but it is a httlhe remarkable that, 
when he had ttrongly enforced fome weak arguments in favour 
of Chatterton’s claim, he fhould have omatted: to. mention his 
trials to give parchment the appearance of antiquity. 
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